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A BIT OF NEW ENGLAND HISTORY 


DESCENDANT of Tobias Lear, secretary 
A to George Washington, recently discovered 
in the attic of the old Lear mansion at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a package of letters 
that proved to contain a carefully written account 
of happenings during the years that immediately 
followed the close of the Revolution. It was 
written by Tobias Lear himself, and makes refer- 
ence to many personages of interest. The follow- 
ing is an extract: 
Town of Portsmouth, N. H., 
December, 1789. 

Thinking my family in future years would be 
interested in events that took place at this time, 
I will jot down an account of persons and places 
I have been associated with here for some time. 

During the latter part of the year 1782, the 
French fleet were at anchor in the harbor. Fre- 
quently officers and dignitaries would come ashore 
and were received courteously by the citizens. 
One afternoon, being down at the landing on 
Strawberry Bank, so-called because of the pro- 
fusion of strawberries growing there at the settle- 
ment of the town, I met two distinguished-looking 
men who proved to be Louis Phillipe, son of the 
Duke of Orleans, and Marquis Lafayette. It 
was their intention to put up at the William 
Pitt, but that tavern being crowded, and having 
letters to his Excellency, Gov. Langdon, they 
made inquiry of me with reference to his resi- 
dence. Arriving there, they received a hearty 
welcome. , 

At a later day, when Louis Phillipe sat on the 
throne of France, he asked a lady attending a 
reception “if the pleasant mansion of Gov. Lang- 
don was still standing.” 

The past few days I have had the honor of the 
presence under my roof of Gen. George Wash- 
ington. It is his first visit to the Colonies here 
since being chosen President. He expressed a 
desire to stay at my house during his stay, as I 
am acting as his secretary. 

He arrived from Newburyport, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 31, riding in an open carriage drawn by 
four white horses, I following in a less preten- 
tious vehicle. On reaching the outskirts of the 
town, he was met by a troop of horses. He left 
the carriage and was given a fine animal, he being 
fond of horseback riding. 

The streets all the way to the State House 
were thronged with citizens desirous of paying 
tribute to this great man, and with school children 
waving flags and wearing badges. 

At the State House he was received by the 
Governor and other eminent citizens, several 
speeches were made, and odes sung, he being 
greatly delighted with the demonstration. 

After the reception, we walked a short: dis- 
tance to my house, preceded by a crowd, cheering 
and tossing their hats in the air, all the way. 
Owing to his fatiguing day, he retired early. 

The following day was the Sabbath. In the fore- 
noon, accompanied by the President of the State, 
he attended service at the Episcopal Chureh 
on the hill overlooking the river. The building 
was filled to overflowing, all standing out of re- 
spect, as he walked to a chair in a conspicuous 
position in the church. He paid strict attention 
to the minister, who frequently alluded to him 
during his discourse., 

The presence of Gen. Washington in the town 
caused much enthusiasm among the troops sta- 
tioned here. On one occasion a soldier made his 
way into the church, and with his sabre slashed 
a page from the large prayer book used in the 
services, containing the prayer for the King. ... 

Monday morning he was given a ride, starting 
by the Parade and viewing some of the town and 
the attractive residences. Those of Adm. Paul 
Jones and of former colonial governors were of 
particular interest to him. Returning, he saw the 
town pump, at one time used as a whipping-post, 
and not long since a woman was fastened to 
it and whipped for theft. 

He rested quietly the remainder of the day, 
and Tuesday quite early was taken in a barge 
for a trip down the river and harbor. On the way 
back, seeing some men fishing, he expressed the 
desire of trying his luck. Not having any, and 
not wishing him to be disappointed, a member of 
the party who was about to haul in a fish handed 
his line to the President, receiving from him a 
silver dollar, valued highly as a souvenir. 

That evening he was tendered a ball at the 
Assembly, a large hall on Vaughan Street. He 
met all the people of eminence, and expressed his 
pleasure in meeting so many charming ladies, 
also the building, the finest he had seen. 

On Wednesday, without ceremony of attend- 
ance of any kind, he departed for the town of 
Exeter, a rival of Portsmouth at that time. 
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CAPTURING A SUBMARINE 


HETHER true or not, the account pub- 
lished in the World Magazine of the cap- 
ture of a German submarine by a young 
English naval officer makes an interesting story. 
A trawler, patrolling the English Channel under 
the command of a lieutenant, was struck by a 
torpedo and sunk. The lieutenant found himself 
swimming with bits of wreckage and dying men 





| about him. Slipping out of the hampering folds of 


| his greatcoat, he swam. He saw some of his men 


seize bits of wreckage and drift away. There 
seemed to be no piece of wreckage big enough to 
support him. But he was a strong swimmer, and 
he kept afloat. 

Suddenly his feet struck something solid. He 
pushed back on it and gave himself a forward 
spurt ; but as he extended his feet backward again, 
they touched that solid submerged something a 
second time. He rested his feet against it, and it 
seemed like a great smooth rock. But it was mov- 
ing! It was coming up under him! “The sub- 
marine that sank us!’’ flashed into the swimmer’s 
mind, Turning quickly in the water, he saw al- 
ready above the surface a pair of periscopes and 
the top of a conning tower, with the sea water 
streaming down them as they rose. 

He ceased swimming instantly, and braced his 
feet upon the slippery solid. A few seconds more, 
and the conning tower was out of water and the 
decks awash. The eye of the lieutenant was fixed 
upon a little narrow trapdoor. He drew his auto- 
matic pistol from its case and aimed. 

Scarcely were the waves pouring off the glis- 
tening steel of the deck that was now above the 
surface when the door swung open and the face 
of a German officer appeared. The automatic 
pistol barked once, and the German lurched for- 
ward. Springing upon him like a cat, the young 
Briton seized the body of the enemy, to prevent 
the crew from drawing it down the ladder so that 
they could close the door and submerge again. 
He had aimed to kill and had made a bull’s-eye. 
The body blocked the closing of the door. 

Still holding his pistol pointed toward the single 
exit, he squatted upon the shoulders of the dead 
commander and waited for the second head to 
emerge. There were five shots left in the maga- 
zine of his pistol, and he planned that five more 
Germans shouid die. 

Minutes passed. Still the second head did not 
appear. Would they rush him? Would they wait 
until he was too stiff with cold and wet to shoot 
straight ? He thought of what the Germans below 
must be discussing. There were enough of them 
to overpower him if they could get at him, but 
they must know that the first five at least who 
came up would be killed. Were there five of them 
brave enough to commit suicide ? 

Still he waited, but nothing happened. All was 
silent, except for the splash of the choppy waves 
on the metal deck of the sea monster. Minute 
after minute passed. The tension was great, and 
the lieutenant lost all track of time. Motionless 
and wet, he began to feel numb. But his right 
hand holding the pistol never shook, and he 
never took his eye off the doorway. 

After an interminable wait, he became aware 
of a stream of smoke over the waves. Turning 
his eyes away from the doorway for an instant, 
hesaw a British destroyer darting swiftly through 
the water and coming in his direction. He stood 
up and waved his hand. A toot from the whistle 
informed him that he had been seen. 

In a few minutes the destroyer was alongside. 
The lieutenant, amid the cheers of the destroyer’s 
crew, turned over to its commander the prize he 
had captured single-handed, intact, with all her 
crew except the one dead officer as prisoners, 
The Victoria Cross was his reward. 
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A PLANT THAT HAS OVER- 
REACHED ITSELF 


N her attempts at specialization nature is 

often startlingly successful; but there are 

a few.instances among both animals and 
plants in which this specialization has defeated 
its own ends. One example of this, according 
to the Journal of Heredity, is the Irish stag, 
the highly developed antlers of which enabled 
it to overcome its enemies in the struggle for 
existence. If the development of the horns had 
stopped at that point, all would have been well; 
but they continued to increase in size until 
they became so enormous that the stag was 
unable to carry them and the species finally 
became extinct. © 

The common milkweed of the United States 
presents a more familiar case of excessive adap- 
tation. Its specialized flowers seem to have 
developed further than is really desirable, 
although as yet the plant shows no sign of 
dying out. The milkweed depends entirely 
upon insects for distributing its pollen from 
plant to plant. Evidently, if it were made too 
easy for insects to secure nectar, they would 
drink their fill and fly away without carrying 
much pollen. To make the insect struggle in 
the flower and thus cover itself with pollen, 
the plant developed a sticky juice that exudes 


| from the petals. This serves the double purpose 


of making the insect move so violently in order 
to get away that it brings its feet and legs in 
contact with a large quantity of pollen, and 
also of coating the feet and legs with the sticky 
substance so that the pollen adheres more 
readily. 

Thus far the plan worked admirably, but 
the specialization has continued until many 
insects are maimed or killed by the action of 
the sticky juice. The plant seems to have 
defeated its own ends by crippling the insects 
so that they are unable to carry on the work 
of fertilization as was originally intended; 
and, in addition, the large quantity of pollen 
stuck to the insects’ feet is lost and so is not 
available for the next visitor. 
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“ I, there! Lis- 
ten!’’ Shayne 
Mitchell waved 


aloft the letter he had 
just read. His face was 
aflame, and his voice 
was jubilant. The oth- 
ers on the big veranda 
at Highcliff looked at 
him—all except Lynn 
Exeter. And somehow 
Lynn guessed what 
was coming, and he in- 
voluntarily dropped his 
head. He had been 
dreading it for a week, 
ever since Shayne’s last 
visit to the specialist. 

‘¢The embargo’s off! 
I’m free! I can sail 
back to France the first 
of September. And I 
can drive that wonder 
of a plane that Capt. 
Fitzhugh promised me 
when I came back ; he’s 
out of commission now. 
O wow!’’ 

‘“*By Jupiter—what 
news! Congratula- 
tions, old man!’’ Her- 
rick jumped off the 
railing where he had 
been sitting, to rush 
over to Shayne and 
wring his hand. ‘‘I 
envy you—my word, I 
do!’’ 

The others followed, 
in one way or another, 
and the tone of the 
felicitations was as 
varied as those who 
offered them. Anne and 
Lois expressed delight 
tempered with a very natural re- 
gret, which did not prevent them, 
however, from sincerely sympa- 
thizing with the joy of this young 
man who was so eager to risk his 
life for a sister country. Stanley and 
Dorothy plied Shayne with questions. 
Mrs. Exeter said little but behaved with 
gallantry ; her own children understood 
that Shayne was almost another son to 
her. It was left for Mrs. Huntington 
to say plaintively : 

‘*T cannot understand why any young 
man should feel it his duty to go over 
there, when they have such enormous 
armies of their own.’’ 

Lynn answered her, most unexpect- 
edly—a Lynn she had not met before. 
Rising to his feet, with his face flaming 
like Shayne’s own, he flung out his 
arms in protest. 

‘“Not after what France did for us? 
Not after all the money and men she 
lavished on us? Not after—Lafayette! 
Oh, I wish —”’ 

It was Herrick’s arm that came about 
his shoulders, Herrick’s voice that rang 
out when his friend’s broke on that 
last vehement word. 

‘*He’s right; it is up to us to pay 
back that debt. It’s a shame on us that 
we’re so slow to do it. Lynn, I’ve made 
up my mind—it’s been almost made up 
for some time, and this settles it. I’m 
going over in your place, if they’ll give 
it to me. I can drive a motor ambu- 
lance as well as the next fellow. I’ll 
go when you go, Shayne. Will you take 
me along ?’’ 

There was an instant of silence, with 
the shock of it. Then Shayne leaped to 
Herrick’s side, both hands outstretched. 
‘*You—brick!’’ he said, in a smothered 
voice. 

Mrs. Huntington, with a gasp, had 
fallen back in her chair. Instantly Her- 
rick was beside her. 

‘“*T was a brute to blurt it out that 
way, mother,’’ he said gently. ‘‘For- 
give me, will you? But maybe there 
wasn’t any way I could tell you that 
would have hurt you less.’’ 

She was sobbing, with her husband 
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I'M GOING OVER IN YOUR PLACE” 


ANNE EXETER 


@u Grace S. Richmond 


Chapter Nine, in which Anne chooses a name 


much until Mr. Huntington had 
led her up to her room; then the 
excited talk broke out. "Everyone 
backed Herrick up. Lois stood 
straight and proud ; her eyes were 
gleaming and her voice was steady. 

Anne said little, but her eyes 
were like black wells, her smile wistful, so that 
Herrick did not venture to look at her often. 
Anne had given much to France, like her 
mother; but she was giving more than her 
mother now. Her two best friends—Shayne and 
Herrick—what did that gift mean to Anne? 

They stood before her in their beauty of 
health and strength, discussing with the en- 
thusiasm of youth and confidence the plans 
that formed so rapidly. Stanley, with his hands 
in his pockets and a deep flush on his round 
cheeks, revolved about the group; from time 
to time he expressed the startling wish that he 
might be a motor-cycle dispatch bearer, and 
dash from post to post in the dead of night, 
taking every hazard—the more the better, from 
his point of view. 

Mr. Huntington presently joined the group. 
Mrs. Huntington was taking it better, he an- 
nounced, and had almost reached the stage 
of being proud of her son. Her ideas of ambu- 
lance service at the front were rather vague, 
which, Mr. Huntington thought, accounted 
somewhat for her being so readily reconciled 
to the plan; and he asked that, for the present 
at least, no one tell her just what it really 
meant. 

As for himself, he added, with his hand on 
Herrick’s shoulder, he should like to have the 
honor of furnishing the ambulance that his 
son should drive, along with three more for 
good measure. At that, he received an ovation. 

During the rest of the day the atmosphere 
was electric. That was natural enough, when 
Shayne wore the air of a young god; in his 
happiness he seemed to be treading on air. He 


bending over her, and Mrs. Exeter | could hardly speak without smiling broadly. 
gently ministering to her. No one said | 


Herrick was more sober, but scarcely less 








under tension. He spent part of 
the day strolling with his father, 
along the edge of the cliff. Once 
he got out the motor boat, and the 
two went off out of sight round a 
rocky bluff; they returned after a 
long hour, during which everyone 
furtively watched for them. Without doubt 
Herrick was the hero of the day. Shayne’s 
devotion to the cause of the Allies was by now 
an old story, but Herrick was a new recruit, 
and the eyes of all his friends were upon him; 
but he did not bear himself as if he had thought 
that he had done anything remarkable; rather 
was his attitude that of a man who has made 
@ momentous decision as a matter of course, 
and who is entirely content with it. 

‘*T never knew Rick was quite so good- 
looking until to-day,’’ Lois said to Anne, in 
a little burst of confidence. 

They were sitting on the veranda steps, 
watching Herrick at a little distance as he 
explained to Stanley the workings of a small 
electric motor used by a man of all work. 

Anne glanced at Herrick’s sister in some 
wonder. ‘‘I shouldn’t think there could be any 
doubt about his good looks,’’ she replied. 

‘*T never cared for fair-haired men,’’ Lois 
declared. ‘‘And I always thought Rick too 
pink and white to be manly. But now —’’ 

‘*Pink and white!’’ Anne’s tone was indig- 
nant. ‘‘Why, I should call him red and brown 
—just good, healthy coloring.’’ 

‘*You should have seen him as a little boy. 
He looked such a baby till he was at least ten 
years old.’’ 

‘* He looks anything but a baby now.’’ 
Anne’s eyes regarded Herrick’s six feet of 
brawn with true feminine respect. 

‘*Tf you’d give me a chance to finish a sen- 
tence,’’ protested Lois, laughing, ‘‘I’d say that 
I think Rick doesn’t look pink and white now, 
and that he doesn’t seem in the least like a 
baby. And I’ll admit that he’s really stun- 
ningly handsome—or at least I’ve thought so 
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ever since he announced 
his intention this morn- 
ing. Now, are you satis- 
fied ?’’ 

‘* Partly. Nothing is 
too good to say about a 
man who is going to 
do what Herrick and 
Shayne are. I wish I 
were a man myself and 
could go along!’’ 

**O Anne! And leave 
your poor mother and 
brothers ?’’ 

‘*T’d leave them in 
your care,’’ suggested 
Anne wickedly, and was 
rewarded by the sight 
of the rich flush that 
overspread Lois’s face. 

4 “That would suit Lynn, 
anyhow. He follows you 
round like a watchdog, 
and I can’t blame him, 
you’re.so good to him. 
What he’ll do without 
you when we go back I 
don’t dare to think.’’ 

‘*He won’t have to.’’ 
Lois lowered her voice. 
**Of course I can’t very 
well go to your house, 
with you and your 
mother away, but we’re 





for him every morning, 
and bring him out to 
our house, where I can 
read to him. It’s all 
arranged. ”’ 

“Oh! Why, what a 
trump you are!’’ Anne 
cried under her breath. 
“Ts—does—your mother 
agree—and all?’’ 

Lois nodded. ‘‘ Herrick thought 
it out three days ago,’’ she said, 
‘fand mother is perfectly willing. 
She has taken a wonderful fancy 
to Lynn, and if Rick goes away 
she will be more than ever pleased to 
have Lynn come.’’ 

**Does Lynn know ?’’ 

*‘T haven’t told him yet,’’ admitted 
Lois. ‘‘I thought I’d keep it till he was 
leaving, because I knew how he’d hate 
to go. But now—I’m going to tell him 
to-night, to take his mind off Shayne 
and Rick a little. ’’ 

“Oh, it’s splendid of you!’’ breathed 
Anne. 

Two hours later, when dinner was 
over and the sun was beginning to sink 
toward the horizon behind the house, 
Herrick came to Anne. 

“This day won’t be complete,’’ he 
said, ‘‘unless you and I do something 
or other together. What do you say to 
a stroll along the beach? There’s still 
an hour before dark. ’’ 

‘*T’d love to go.’”’ 

Anne stood up, a slim figure in white. 
Lois and Dorothy usually wore the 
gay colors of the season; Shayne was 
always gorgeous in some brilliant-hued 
sweater. It had been Anne’s way of 
solving the clothes problem—to cling 
to the one color that, as she said, ‘‘made 
everything go together. ’’ And somehow 
on Anne clear white seemed scarcely 
less vivid than Dorothy’s roses and yel- 
lows or Lois’s favorite blues. 

Herrick bore her away now, march- 
ing at her side and towering above her 
like a police officer beside a small boy. 
His hands were in his pockets ; his head 
was bare. He was in a silent mood; 
they had gone nearly half a mile before 
he said anything. Then, quite sud- 
denly, he burst into speech: 

‘*Well, of course you must know that 
I’ve had just one big fear all day.’’ 

‘“*A big fear?’? Anne was tremen- 
dously astonished. ‘‘How in the world 
should I know that—or even guess it?’’ 

**You can’t guess it?’’ 

‘* No, indeed.’’ That she spoke the 


truth was evident; it was in her face 


as she turned it up toward him. 
‘*Tt’s seemed to me that it must be 
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sticking out all over me. Well, it’s this: That I 
couldn’t take anything of you with me except 
perhaps your good wishes. ’’ 

Herrick’s tone and manner were as straight- 
forward as Anne had always known them, but | 
there was a difference, too. The difference made | 
her glance drop from his as she shook her head. 

‘What can anybody give you really but 
those? We may want to send all sorts of things 
with you, and probably we shall try—things 
like sewing kits and writing pads,—but —’’ 

‘* Those aren’t the only things a fellow | 
wants. ’’ 

Anne looked down at her own hands, clasped 
before her as she walked, and discovered that 
they were tightly clenched together. She tried | 
to relax them as she spoke again. 

‘*T know. He wants—his friends’ confidence, | 
and their backing—he must want those things 
so much. And you have them—how you have 
them! Your whole family—even your mother, 
after the first. And all your other friends—how 
proud of you they will be when they know!’’ 

‘I’m a lucky chap, I know, to have so mariy 
people to care; but that’s not what’s bothering 
me now. It’s—the fear that I’ll have to leave 
Anne Exeter behind me.’’ 

‘‘Not in spirit,’’ said Anne, lifting her head. 
“‘T went to France with Lawrence and Lynn 
—oh, how I went!’’ 

‘*And you’ll go with me—in spirit?’’ 

‘**Of course I shall.’’ 

The two looked at each other. There was no 
ordinary love-making in the look ; it was some- | 
thing beyond that—for the moment, at least. | 
All Herrick’s intended self-sacrifice 
in the cause of liberty and justice 
was in his face—his look was solemn, 
shining. All Anne’s devotion to those 
who could do what she longed to do 
but could not was in hers. The two 
young persons regarded each other 
through what might lave been the 
revealing flame from an altar fire, 
seeing each other in a new and won- 
derful light. 

They walked on for a little in 
silence. Then, suddenly, as he had 
spoken before, Herrick spoke again: 

‘«That’s a lot to have—what you’ve 
given me. Perhaps I ought to be satis- 
fied with that. But I’m not. I want 
more than that. I want—you !’’ 

They came back before-dusk had 
quite fallen. Whatever it was that 
Herrick had wanted, undoubtedly he 
had it, for he looked as if a kingdom 
had been given into his hands. 

‘Tf I hadn’t been going away,’’ he 
said, just before they reached the 
house, ‘‘I have a feeling that you 
wouldn’t have promised to marry me 
now.’”’ 

Anne shook her head, smiling. 
‘*Probably not. ’’ 

‘*How long would it have taken me 
to win you, do you suppose ?’’ 

‘*Vears!’’ 

‘Oh, not as long as that! One year, 
perhaps ?’’ 

‘*There’s no knowing.’’ 

‘It’s worth going for,’’ Herrick asserted, 
with a deep breath. ‘‘Now I can get ready 
with a will. But—Anne, if I shouldn’t come 
back a 

She shivered. ‘‘Oh, don’t say that! Please 
don’t!’’ 

“‘T must. We’ve got to face it all round. If I 
shouldn’t—would you rather be Anne Exeter 
still—-or—Herrick Huntington’s wife?’’ 

With a little cry she broke away from him and 
ran up the steps of the porch and into the house. 








. Anne spent the rest of that evening with her 

mother. There was not much of it left, for, 
weary with the excitements of the day, the 
party on the porch broke up early. By an open 
window, with her arms on her mother’s lap 
and her head on her arms, Anne ‘‘faced it all 
round,’’ as Herrick had said. Mrs. Exeter, 
her voice controlled, bat her eyes, in the 
darkness, infinitely tender, faced it with her 
daughter. 

‘*Yes,dear, it is all very sudden, ’’ the mother 
said gently. ‘‘Yet—I have seen it coming, I 
think, from the first. I thought at one time it 
might be Shayne, ’’—Anne shook her head very 
positively, —‘‘but after Herrick came into your 
life I realized that he was precisely the type 
of yourg man to attract you. He is fine, he is 
strong, he is nearly everything I could wish 
for you. I am quite content that you should 
marry him, even though —’’ 

‘*] know.’’ Anne lifted her head as her 
mother paused. ‘‘ You would have liked Shayne 
because—his family —’’ 

‘*T shall have to admit that, dear,’’ replied 
Mrs. Exeter. ‘‘Yet—I don’t want to care too 
much about the Exeter name. And I know 
that the Huntington name stands for much 
of real accomplishment. No, no thought of 
that sort shall mar my giving of you to him. 
About the other matter —’’ 

A long pause followed in which mother and 
daughter remained silent; then Mrs. Exeter 
finished very gently: 

‘*T think Herrick is right. If — anything 
should happen to him—and we pray that noth- | 
ing will—it would be easier for you if you | 





were his wife; but you must not let my judg- 
ment or his pleading influence you too strongly. 
It is only you who can decide. And, dear, don’t 


| decide to-night. ’’ 


Anne said afterwards that she knew her 
decision was made from the moment that Her- 
rick had laid the case before her. What other 
decision could there be? If he had been going 
to do less dangerous work than driving an 
ambulance at the front, she might perhaps have 
awaited his first furlough before taking the 
great step. As it was—well, her mind would 
do nothing except picture the task that Herrick 
would face on that French front. The man who 
would not be baffled on an engineering prob- 
lem, who when he set out to attain a certain 
end in his motor designing was persistent be- 
yond belief, was not the sort who would be 





satisfied with one or two attempts to reach his 
wounded comrades—he would press through at 
risk of his life. 

Hugh Huntington unconsciously added to 
this impression by telling Anne of an exploit 
of Herrick’s at the factory, which had occurred 
the year before. An employee had come in 
contact with an electric circuit and had been 
at the same time caught in a shaft of the ma- 
chinery. Helpless from the shock, he had been 
lifted to a perilous height and there hung 
suspended close to wires that carried a high 
voltage. It was Herrick that had sprung to his 
rescue, taking big chances of getting a mur- 
derous shock himself, and had released the 
man in time to save his life. 

‘“'That’s the sort of chap he is,’’ Hugh added 
proudly. ‘‘So we know how he’ll act under 
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fire. He’ll go right on and do his best in 
spite of shells and machine-gun bullets. ’’ 

‘tT know he will,’’ Anne replied; and her 
eyes shone, even though her face paled. 

So when Herrick came to her the next 
morning for his answer, she knew what she 
meant to say. As he approached her across the 
lawn, she could almost see the uniform on his 
well-built figure. 

‘*T’ve decided,’’ she said, in answer to his 
look, ‘‘not to stay behind—as Anne Exeter.’’ 

Herrick came to her with a rush. What he 
said just then may not be told; but what he 
said soon after must be told. 

**Tf I don’t get ’em,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘it won’t 
be because the nerve hasn’t been put into me by 
the thought of Anne Huntington—bless her!’’ 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 


J OE BILL ™ Cy C.A.Stephens 


FTER Willis Murch had told me of his 
adventure in the Maine woods with 
Joe Bill, I made an effort to look up the 
fellow’s antecedents. He came from the back 
country a few miles south of Point Lévis, 
Quebec, and was of French and Irish parent- 
age. His father’s name was Boucher ; but just 
how the son came to get the nickname of 
Joe Bill I could not find out. 
Joe Bill was one of those who seem unable 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





had traps on the tributary brooks. He left the 
message by the cabin door. 

The next morning while he was getting his 
breakfast Attucks, the cat he had found living 
in the old lumber shanty where he camped, 
dashed in from outside, with bristling tail. 
Thinking that a lynx had tried to catch the 
eat, Willis took his gun and peered out of the 
half-open door. Instantly a loud report greeted 
him and buckshot whizzed past his head. 





THERE RUSHED TO THE DOOR THE STRANGEST OBJECT HE HAD EVER SEEN 
IN HUMAN FORM 


to fit into their surroundings, and who have 
trouble all their lives. First, a railway passed 
through the little farm that his father had left 
him. The surveyors found that the small frame 
house would have to be removed. Joe Bill 
brooded over that, tried to resist the railway 
laborers by force and almost killed one of them. 
As a result of the fracas he was imprisoned for 
@ year. 

Meanwhile .the mortgage on his land was 
foreclosed. Joe Bill became soured against his 
fellow men. When released from prison he 
tried to kill the man who held possession of 
his land. He was again arrested and sentenced 
to two years in prison; but he escaped from 
jail and took to the woods, across the boundary. 
He stole a gun and ammunition, and made his 
way to a lonely little pond, six or seven miles 
north of Allagash Lake. It was a well-nigh 
inaccessible place among tangled cedar swamps 
and rocky hills. Joe Bill thought that no one 
would follow or find him there. 

Thoroughly unbalanced in his mind, Joe Bill 
set himself against the world. He hated every- 
one. He built a cabin near the pond and swore 
that if ever a human being showed his head 
there he would kill him! It is believed that 
he murdered two hunters who happened to 
wander to the shores of the pond, and who 
crossed the ‘‘dead line’’ that he had drawn 
round his habitation. 

Even in appearance Joe Bill had become a 
human wild beast; he wore the skins of wild 
beasts and had let his hair and beard grow 
long. His face and features, too, came to have 
a ferocious look. 

One winter when Willis Murch had set up 
his traps in the region of Allagash Lake he 
happened one day to stumble on Joe Bill’s 
cabin. Fortunately, Joe Bill was off hunting 
or fishing at the time; otherwise Willis might 
have met his end then and there. 

Willis, who had never heard of Joe Bill, 
thought that the cabin and surroundings were 


| queer; but, according to trapper custom, he 


wrote a message with pencil on a billet of wood 
that he had smoothed with his knife. He said 
that he was encamped on Allagash Lake and 





Willis had often planned what he should do 
if an assailant should fire on him and not hit 
him. Leaping backward, he cried out as if he 
had been badly hurt. Immediately there rushed 
to the door the strangest object he had ever 
seen in human form—a man with hairy arms, 
tangled, bushy hair and beard. He was clad in 
a shaggy bearskin that hung down his legs. 
In his hands was an old gun, still smoking. 

Willis could have shot the wild man point- 
blank, and in the excitement of the moment he 
came near doing so, but checked himself in 
time. When his assailant caught sight of the 
rifle barrel, he turned and ran to cover in a 
clump of large hemlocks a little distance away. 
He stood there for some time, shouting and 
yelling like a madman and pouring forth a 
jumble of Canadian-French objurgations. 

Willis guessed instantly that his strange caller 
was the occupant of the camp that he had dis- 
covered the day before. He had little doubt that 
he had a wild man, or a lunatic, to deal with. 

When presently the man, still keeping to 
cover, stole away, Willis followed his tracks. 
The sky was clouded, and it had begun to 
snow ; but Willis, watching the trail, kept cau- 
tiously on. Meanwhile he was trying to decide 
what he had better do. He felt sure that the 
wild man’s next move would be to try to burn 
his camp down; that is a trick which trappers 
sometimes resort to when they wish to drive 
another trapper away. If he wished to play 
safe, Willis decided, he ought to gather up 
his kit and leave; but all of his traps except 
one were out, some of them miles away; and 
he had set up about a hundred deadfalls for 
marten and mink. 

He followed cautiously on Joe Bill’s trail, for 
until he had made up his mind what he should 
do he wished to keep his eye on the wild man’s 
whereabouts. 

About half a mile from camp he came to a 
place where the tracks led between two rocky 
hillocks and then crossed the deep gully of a 
small brook on the trunk of a large fallen tree. 
Willis felt pretty sure that if the wild man 
returned to attack him he would come by way 
of that little ravine and would cross the gully 








on that log. On casting his eye about, he thought 
of a way to entrap his murderous neighbor. 

Willis, who was one of the most skillful 
young trappers that ever ranged the Maine 
woods, had devised a new method of trapping 
bears, and he rarely lost one. The old method 
was to set a heavy steel bear trap, weighing 
about fifty pounds, and attach a log of wood to 
the trap chain. The bear would drag the log 
until tired, and the trapper, coming up on its 
trail, would shoot it. The drawback to 
that method was that the bear some- 
times made off to a great distance. 

Instead of the heavy trap, Willis 
used a small lock trap, which weighed 
no more than fifteen pounds; he at- 
tached the ring of the trap to the top 
of a young tree that he had bent 
down to form a spring pole. When 
the bear stepped into the trap and 
sprung it, the closing of the trap jaws 
released the trigger of the spring pole. 
Thus, besides being caught by one 
foot, the bear was jerked upward and 
partly or wholly suspended. The ani- 
mal could not run away, get its foot 
out, or gnaw it off. The new method 
was less cruel than the old ; and Willis 
made it a point to visit his traps fre- 
quently, so that no entrapped animal 
need linger long in pain. 

It was not the season for trapping 
bears, but Willis had taken one of his 
lock traps that winter for wolverene, 
fisher or lynx. Hurrying back to camp, 
he got the trap, a rope, his axe and 
several lengths of rawhide thong. Re- 
turning to the gully, he set the trap 
in a place where the enemy would be 
pretty certain to put his foot as he 
stepped off the end of the old tree 
trunk. He had to work hard with the 
rope and a lever to bend down one of 
the stiff ash saplings, but he finally 
accomplished: it. He lashed it fast 
with a thong, and then rigged another 
thong and trigger for releasing the 
spring pole when the trap was sprung. It was 
snowing softly, and the snowfall would quickly 
cover all traces of the trap’s having been set. 

For the rest of that day Willis remained 
indoors and awaited events; he opened the 
one little window merely a crack and propped 
the door securely on the inside. Nothing hap- 
pened that day, and Willis guessed that the 
wild man was waiting for him to visit his traps.- 

Shortly after nine o’clock the next morning 
he heard a yell some distance away—a strange 
sort of yell. Taking his rifle and the rope, 
he went cautiously out toward the gully. 

On nearing the place he heard sounds of a 
struggle and low cries of discomfort. Then he 
saw the man with one leg up in the air, teetering 
like a ‘‘saw boy,’’ and clawing at the snowy 
bushes! His gun lay in the snow, and his bear- 
skin had fallen off; he was a queer-looking 
object. One foot, the one in the air, was fast 
in the trap, which had closed on his ankle, and 
as he struggled the spring pole bowed up 
and down with him. Seeing that the man was 
caught fast, Willis put down his gun and drew 
near. The outburst with which Joe Bill greeted 
him was terrific. The wild man raved, howled 
with rage and foamed at the mouth. 

Willis did not mince matters. Rope in hand, 
he approached guardedly and, looping first one 
and then the other of Joe Bill’s arms, bound 
them fast behind his back. The wild man made 
frantic lunges at him and tried to bite him. 
Then Willis captured Joe Bill’s free leg and 
tied it securely to the one in the trap. That done, 
Willis ran back to camp, got his toboggan and, 
returning, proceeded to cut his captive down. 
He unlocked the trap from the ankle, which 
was somewhat lacerated. Then, while Joe Bill 
still twisted, yelled and tried to bite, Willis tied 
him on the toboggan and hauled him to camp. 

On the way Willis had decided to give his 
captive into the hands of the state authorities. 
In so remote a locality that was difficult; but 
on Chamberlain Lake, ten or eleven miles away, 
a Bangor lumber company had forty men at 
work, under a foreman and a doctor. 

Willis set off with his dangerous catch on the 
toboggan, toiled down the frozen river, and 
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landed Joe Bill at the camp an hour after night- 
fall. The lumbermen were at their supper and 
were greatly astonished. The foreman at first 
refused to have anything to do with the 
case, but finally, on the doctor’s advice, he 


\ Tis not shall we learn that it 

is not the thing itself which 

matters, but the purpose to 
which we put it, and the motive 
behind the purpose? Healthful food turns to 
poison if eaten in excess. I am reminded of these 
truisms as I recall Italy, when, as a youth, I 
first knew her in 1875. At that time she had 
only recently become united through the entry 
of her troops into Rome in 1870. She was busy, 
very busy, trying to organize a uniform gov- 
ernment, and she found this all the more diffi- 
cult because she had to bring into a single 
patriotic union seven or eight states which 
had been disunited and often mutually hostile 
during many centuries. The Piedmontese peo- 
plein the northeast under the Alps were almost 
as unlike her Calabrians and Sicilians in the 
south as our ‘‘down-east’’ Yankees are unlike 
the Mexicans of Chihuahua. Besides the tra- 
ditions from the past, and the local customs, 
which could not be standardized, she had as a 
permanent enemy the papacy, and even the 
great majority of her people, who wished to 
see Italy independent and united, were split 
up further into factions. There were republi- 
cans and monarchists, and each of these shaded 
off from radicals to moderates. 


THE COMING OF THE GERMANS 


S I recall it, there seemed to be a great 
A deal of poverty, and on looking over the 
statistics now I find that there was; not 
only the poverty which came to a country held 
for generations under incompetent despotism, 
but the poverty which appeared to be ‘inher- 
ited by a people who had had almost no in- 
centive to energetic activity. The Italians were 
mainly agriculturists; they were frugal; they 
were willing to work, if work were provided; 
but in many cases they followed the methods 
of farming which had come down to them from 
the Romans. In the fields a few miles outside 
Rome you saw them using olive roots for 
ploughs, no better and no worse than Cincin- 
natus used on his farm in B.c. 460. I mention 
these things in order to show how favorable a 
country Italy was for exploitation by a people 
with energy, careful training and some capital. 
No wonder that the Germans were welcomed 
in Italy in the seventies. Germany also had 
become united in 1870. The indemnity which 
indestructible France had paid to her put 
money in the pockets of the Germans, and they 
began to travel ; and Italy became their favorite 
haunt. Everyone said, ‘‘How fine a thing it is 
for these sturdy, businesslike Teutons to set 
up stores and agencies in the chief Italian 
cities.’’ In Rome, I recall, there was a German 
bookseller, whose shop we all frequented, and 
so in Florence and Milan. The best photog- 
raphers were Germans. The Teutons had a 
way of finding out and appropriating good 
hotels and inns in a town; you found in them 
wholesome if not delicate food, and fair treat- 
ment if not cleanliness. The hotel keepers were 
usually Swiss with German names, who knew 
how to cater to German tastes. At that time I 
was not aware how the Germans were filtering 
into commerce and industry. 

Ten years later, however, everyone perceived 
that the infiltration was almost swamping the 
native Italians. Much German capital had been 
placed in the great industries, and of course 
the Germans were prudent enough to scatter 
their own managers and foremen among those 
industries, to look after the money, and to reap 
the profit. Thus Italy provided a career and 
livelihood to thousands of enterprising Ger- 
mans, and the gains, which went eventually to 
Germany, swelled from year to year. The 
young German clerk who had waited on you 
in some Italian shop in 1875 was the head of 
the firm in 1885. Everywhere you went the 
German, whether settler or temporary visitor 
and traveler, was conspicuous. 

Pass over another ten years. By 1895 the 
Germanization of the Italian peninsula had 
reached. such proportions that everyone recog- 
nized it. Twenty years before beer could hardly 
be procured, even in the most expensive res- 
taurants and cafés. Now every large city had 
two or three German beer halls, and express 
trains, composed wholly of freight cars filled 
with beer barrels and ice, rolled daily from 
Munich to Naples. Perhaps this seems a trifle 
to you; but consider what it would mean if in 
the course of fifteen or twenty years we Amer- 
leans should take such a liking to a Chinese 
or a Japanese food or drink that restaurants 
Should spring up in all ourvcities to supply it, 


and that a line of steamers plied between | 


Yokohama and San Francisco laden with that 
foreign product. In Italy the demand for beer 
came first from the Germans settled there, and 
then the Italians began to drink and to that 
extent grow accustomed to German products 





consented to take Joe Bill in charge. On the way | they had finally to handcuff him and chain him of him. The foreman detailed three men with 


Joe Bill had suffered severely from the rope; 
yet Willis had not dared to untie him. With the 


for the night in one of the horse camps. 
Willis went back to his trapping the next 


a team to-take him to Bangor; but two days 
later the men came back and reported that Jue 


entire gang of lumbermen standing round, he | morning and never saw his wild man again. | Bill had succeeded in slipping his fetters and 
was released; the wild man fought them, and | There are conflicting accounts of what became | escaping. No one ever saw him afterwards. 


HOW GERMANY “PENETRATED ITALY 


sy William Roscoe Thayer 


and ways. Whoever looked beneath 
the surface, however, saw that Ger- 
manization had progressed very far. 

The country literally swarmed 
with Teutons, many of them of the 
aggressive, disagreeable type, — ill- 
mannered, pushing, porcine, —and the fact 
that the blond-bearded creature who elbowed 
his way to the front place and reeked of beer 
and cheese was perhaps the chief authority in 
the world on fossil mice at the University of 
Jena or Heidelberg or Berlin gave you little 
comfort. There were others, of course, whom 
you met with pleasure and with whom you 
had the friendliest intercourse ; but my general 
recollection is of resentment, for the average 
German had already begun to tramp up and 
down Italy witb an air of proprietorship that 
greatly annoyed one who knew what Italy had 
been in the scale of civilization, and what a 
narrow span still separated the Teuton from 
his ancestral and most congenial barbarism. 
Capri, the delight of my youth, was now almost 
a German annex, and Krupp, who shared with 
Bismarck the admiration of Germany, was lord 
at Capri, where he built luxurious villas, and 
imitated the vicious life of Tiberius. The Ger- 
mans laughed at Americans for being ‘‘dollar 
chasers,’’ but they were at heart the most 
rapacious money seekers in existence, and their 
millionaires spent no less vulgarly than did 
the Americans or any others. 

But the ordinary Italian, high or low, rich 
or poor, like the rest of the world preferred to 
live in comfort, and as he seemed to derive 
much of his comfort from the German ‘‘peace- 
ful penetration’’ he was slow either to see 
whither it was leading or to resent the presence 
of unsympathetic foreigners which it involved. 
Public events seemed to excuse if not actually 
to justify Italy’s complacent acceptance of 
German overlordship. No Italian twenty years 
ago would have admitted for a moment that 
Germany was Italy’s overlord. This relation 
appeared nowhere in writing; but if you traced 
out German influence through every limb and 
branch and twig of Italian life, you saw the 
German sap running everywhere. 

The political ties that bound Italy to Germany 
were partly sentimental and partly material. 
During the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when both countries were striving toward 
unity, with Piedmont under the leadership of 
Cavour and Prussia under that 
of Bismarck, the similarity of 
their positions was so evident 
that people supposed that there 
was a Similarity in their spirit. 
Cavour, however, used liberty 
as the instrument by which to 
free and found the Kingdom of 
Italy, whereas Bismarck used 
despotism as the means for mak- 
ing Prussia foremost in Ger- 
many, and, having created the 
German Empire, for making 
that foremost in Europe. In 
1866 Prussia saw her chance to 
humble Austria, which until 
then had been accepted as head 
of the Teutonic peoples and 
their vassals. In Italy Austria still held the 
province of Venetia, so that the Italians needed 
little urging to ally themselves with Prussia in 
the war. Through the Austrian defeat Italy 
recovered Venetia, and the temporary alliance 


achieving 





with Prussia established the presumption of. 


friendliness between the Italians and the 
Prussians. This feeling naturally continued 
and increased, and the Germans were still more 
welcome when they brought some of their 
energy and capital into Italy. During the sev- 
enties and eighties no one dreamed of the 
perfidious schemes of the Huns to attain world 
domination, and so the Italians did not suspect 
that the German interest in their business life 
might lead to Italy’s undoing. 


CRISPI TURNS FROM FRANCE 


N 1889 Crispi, who was then the Italian 
Prime Minister, failed to renew the com- 


mercial treaties that had long existed | 


between Italy and France. His personal hatred 
of France dated back nearly forty years, and 
how far he allowed this personal bias to influ- 
ence a political decision of great importance to 
his nation is still disputed. France, like Ger- 
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to 115,000,000. Even the vehement, 

bandit - like self -assurance of Crispi 

took alarm, and he sought by other 

commercial relations to make up for 

the losses caused by this break with 

Franeé. He turned to Bismarck and 
begged him to encourage the flow of German 
capital into Italy on a large scale. Bismarck 
beamed at the suggestion; so did the German 
capitalists; and in a very few years the indus- 
trial and commercial Germanization of north- 
ern Italy went forward in earnest. 


GERMAN FINANCE TO THE RESCUE 


HIS process took many forms, all seem- 
ingly harmless. Its central machine, so to 
speak, was the Commercial Bank (Banca 
Commerciale) that the Germans opened at 
Milan. Nearly all the money behind it was 
German money ; and if you wanted to start a 
mill, or a suburban trolley line or a railway, 
you went to the Commercial Bank and bor- 
rowed what you needed. Along the river Po 
and the other rivers that flowed into it from 
the Alps many factories sprang up; an admira- 
ble system of generating electricity from those 
Alpine rivers and of sending it throughout 
northern Italy to furnish light, heat or power 
was developed. The bank prospered, the indus- 
tries prospered. Then the German stockholders 
in the bank allowed the Italians to buy, and 
eventually most of the stock represented Italian 
money held by German capitalists. 

Meanwhile the upper personnel of the mills, 
electric plants and other establishments had 
been almost entirely filled with Germans. This 
was unavoidable, not only in the case of the 
financial managers but in that of the scientific 
experts who directed the chemical and electrical 
operations. This result might have been ex- 
pected, but the Italians were still unwilling 
to harbor suspicions against the loyalty of their 
German partners. Those German partners not 
only controlled the industrial interests of north- 
ern Italy for the benefit, primarily, of the 
German Fatherland, but they played into the 
hands of the German financiers. The products 
that they encouraged were as profitable to 
Germany as they were necessary to Italy. They 
exercised, further, a kind of negative control, 
by preventing the erection and working of 
plants that might compete or interfere with 
those of Germany itself. Thus 
it was said, with what accuracy 
I do not know, that at the be- 
ginning of the atrocious war 
in 1914 the Italians had been 
forced to buy for years their 
munitions and artillery from 
the Krupp Works at Essen, so 
that they were unable, even if 
they had wished, to declare war 
except on the side of the Geér- 
mans, who would gladly have 
equipped them. The Commer- 
cial Bank had taken care not to 
lend money to start munitions 
factories in northern Italy dur- 
ing the times of peace. 

It requires little imagination 
to picture to yourself the various ways in which 
this commercial penetration seeped through 
Italian life. The workmen, for instance, who 
got employment from the mills or railways 
came to feel that their existence depended in 
a large measure on their German managers. If 
there were strikes, they were not directed espe- 
cially against those Germans, but they were 
merely incidents of the war between labor and 
capital all over the world. Probably the German 
socialists who were working in Italy spread 
not only their German socialism but also a 
kindly feeling toward Germany and the Ger- 
mans in general. Italian financiers in other 
parts of the peninsula could not carry on large 
transactions unless they conferred with the 
German financiers in the north and consented 
to their skillfully veiled dictation. 

Some twenty years ago, more or less, Italy 





of Italian 


atlantic steamship lines. Now we discover that 
the capital with which those companies were 
| founded was German capital and that the con- 
| ditions under which those lines were run had 
| been so drawn up that they should in nowise 
| interfere with the prosperity of the North 
German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American 





many, had helped Italy in her unification, and | line. Let me remark also that it was the 
she had been for a long time Italy’s best foreign | cupidity of these German companies that caused 
customer. Crispi’s action brought on a commer- | the enormous emigration from Italy. The Ger- 


cial panic. In a single year the exports to France 
fell from 405,000,000 lire to 170,000,000, and 
the imports from France fell from 345,000,000 


man steamships made large profits from the 
| passage money of the emigrants. The encour- 
|agement of promiscuous emigration deprived 


congratulated herself on possessing two trans-. 





Italy of hundreds of thousands of 
her young men and so drew away 
from her a considerable part of her 
man power; but whether this also 
was intended by the wily plotters at Berlin 
has not yet been revealed. 

What was the result of Germany’s system of 
‘*peaceful penetration’’ in Italy ? It was simply 
this: When war came in 1914 Italy could take 
no active part. Her north, her chief industrial 


| region, and the source of much of her capital, 


searcely belonged to her. Germans controlled 
the money as surely as their managers and 
experts and foremen controlled the actual pro- 
duction. Of the capital of the Commercial Bank 
of Milan alone 74,000,000 lire had been taken 
to Germany. So Italy had to wait until she 
could train up competent Italians to run the 
enterprises that had gradually fallen under 
German direction. Thanks to ‘‘peaceful pene- 
tration,’’ she did not own herself. In a smaller 
degree the same result was being reached in 
the United States. We do not know yet how 
nearly we came to being Germanized. Many of 
our industries were completely in the hands 
of the Germans here, and our commerce was 
being secretly manipulated so that capitalists 
and manufacturers in Germany should reap 
the profit thereof. 

To make the situation of the Italians worse, 
they had been held since 1882 in political alli- 
ance with Germany. How this came about has 
not yet been sufficiently understood by for- 
eigners or even by Italians themselves. As a 
specimen of Bismarck’s craft, however, his 
establishment of the Triple Alliance will rank 
among his masterpieces. Cleverness, slyness, 
deceit, foresight, truculence, audacity—his lead- 
ing characteristics in international dealings— 
were all wonderfully intermingled. After the 
creation of: the German Empire in January, 
1871, Bismarck pursued sleeplessly two cardinal 
objects: he wished, first, to preserve the leader- 
ship of Germany on the Continent of Europe, 
and he wished, next, to secure Prussia’s domi- 
nation over Germany. His formation of the 
Triple Alliance grew out of his solicitude for 
the supremacy of Germany. 


BISMARCK AT WORK 


ISMARCK foresaw more clearly, I be- 
B lieve, than any other statesman of his 

time that there was to come an inevitable 
conflict between despotism and democracy. He 
saw, also, that Prussianized Germany was the 
citadel of despotism. He knew, and often ridi- 
culed, the political incapacity of the Germans 
for self-government. He knew, also, that no 
other people of the white race equaled the 
German in subservience to masters of its own - 
tribe. The Germans were endless talkers, and 
so he set up for them a parliament, the Reichs- 
tag, in which they had unlimited privilege to 
sputter and harangue, but no power to do any- 
thing. He drew the fangs of socialism by 
assigning many of its demands to the care of 
the state. Paternalism being simply a form of 
despotism, Bismarck had no objections to, so - 
long as he and the little ring whom he con- 
trolled were the despots. Sure that Germany 
herself would cleave to her despotic ideals and 
that the Hohenzollerns who ruled her were in- 
accessible to liberalism, he had no anxiety for 
Germany’s future so far as concerned her in- 
ternal life; therefore, he devoted his genius to 
creating a Europe that should never be strong 
enough to injure her. 

He planned, first, a triple alliance of the 
three autocrats, of Germany, Austria and 
Russia. Austria he had already wound about 
with his coils, but the Czar, Alexander II, 
declined Bismarck’s proposal. He preferred to 
be his own despot. Accordingly, the German 
Chancellor cast about for a substitute, and he 
came to look with favor on Italy. Italy was then 
struggling to solidify her more or less antago- 
nistic provinces into a single nation; she was 
burdened with many debts; she was behind- 
hand in railways, telegraphs, schools, factories 
—the commonplaces of civilization elsewhere ; 
she had a small army of questionable capacity. 
Nevertheless, she served Bismarck’s purpose 
because he thought that he could plant in her 
undying hatred of France. France was the only 
nation that, he calculated, might in time stir 
up a coalition and take vengeance on Germany. 
By alienating France from Italy, he would go 
a long way toward making such a coalition 
improbable. 

The trick that Bismarck resorted to was 
worthy of him. Italy coveted a colony on the 
opposite shore of the Mediterranean, and both 
tradition and long commercial relations pointed 
out that Tunis was intended for her. But the 
French, who had just succeeded after, fifty 
years in subduing and civ'lizing Algeria, 
wished to push their way also into Tunis. 
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Irritation, suspicions, doubts, followed. Here | the German ‘‘peaceful penetration’’ for over 
was Bismarck’s opportunity. In collusion with | thirty years, she should have been able to 
Lord Salisbury, who seems to have acted the | shake herself free from the Teutonic bondage 
part of serviceable simpleton to the villain, he | and should have arisen and faced dauntlessly 
let France understand that neither England | her would-be destroyer must count among the 
nor Germany would object to her annexing noblest acts of her career. Her experience will 


Tunis. The French, ignorant that the de- 
tested Bismarck was their apparent benefactor, 
lost no time in annexing the disputed prov- 
ince. Italian pride was sorely hurt. An anti- 
French agitation sprang up and threatened 
to bring on war. Reasoning and sober Italians 
refused to be swept away by the passions of 
the mob, but they saw in the Tunis affair still 
another proof that Italy did not count in 
Europe, that she had no friends, that her very 
existence as a nation was precarious. What 
could she do to fortify herself at home against 
eager and disrupting factions, and abroad 
against ill-wishers who might easily trump up 
a pretext for attacking her? 

I have never felt that Italy’s case was so 
bad as she imagined; but it is the business of 
the historian to record the popular doubts and 
fears that influenced national action, however 
unfounded they really were. And there is no 
question that the Italians about 1880 were 
perplexed and even greatly worried. They were 
in that state of discouragement in which temp- 
tation is doubly perilous. Bismarck knew this, 
and, being too astute himself to invite Italy to 
be his partner, he whispered to his agents and 
friends in Italy that the Italians themselves 
should suggest that perhaps Germany would 
take them into an alliance. The suggestion was 
made, and, at first, it was either brushed away 
by the Italian papers as a mere silly dream or 
was resented. Slowly, however, it became a 
serious topic of discussion. Bismarck, who, as 
we now know, had a ‘‘reptile press’’ in foreign 
countries as well as at home, inspired in his 
Italian organs articles favorable to the alliance. 
At last Italian officials sounded him at Berlin. 
He listened to them benignly, but bade them 
go to Vienna and consult the Austrian govern- 
ment. Germany, he said, had recently concluded 
a secret treaty with Austria and did not wish 
to enter into any other arrangement without 
Austria’s approval. So the Italians went to 
Vienna, made their inquiries, were accepted 
and allowed to subscribe to the dual treaty 
between Austria and Germany. Not even a 
special instrument with any references to Italy 
was drawn up. She simply signed what the 
two despots had already agreed to between 
themselves. 

We can now understand what a refinement 
of cruelty and humiliation it was on Bismarck’s 
part to make Italy virtually sue to Austria’s 
shameless government, which for seventy years 
had held the Italians disunited and oppressed ; 
but the Italian ministers did not murmur then, 
and soon the Italian people began to rejoice, 
believing that their partnership with the great 
empires assured to them distinction they had 
hankered after and guarded them against dan- 
gers they had feared. One of those dangers 
was the likelihood that either France or Aus- 
tria—the ranking Roman Catholic powers— 
might attack the kingdom of Italy in the hope 
of restoring the papacy. Now they could regard 
France as safely blocked, and they felt sure 
that their own ally, Austria, would not assail 
them with such an object; for their other ally, 
Germany, was not only the most powerful 
military nation in the world but also a Prot- 
estant nation. 

In this way the Triple Alliance came about, 
and it lasted by renewal every five years, until 
1914. I need not describe its working in detail ; 

‘I need only say that it was purely a defensive 
alliance, which called for the support of the 
other two partners in case a third partner were 
attacked by a foreign enemy. After the begin- 
ning of the present war, when Italy denounced 
the alliance and retired from it, Germany 
charged her with treacherous failure to fulfill 
her obligations and stand by the Central 
Powers; but this charge was simply one of the 
innumerable, gratuitous lies that the Kaiser 
and his minions uttered, and it seemed 
only a little more idiotic than the rest be- 
cause anyone could read the terms of the 
Triple Alliance and, reading, would find 
there that the partners only pledged them- 
selves to give each other defensive help. 

Quite naturally, this international bond 
aided Germany in her commercial pene- 
tration of Italy. The Germans, being 
allies, were presumably given special at- 
tentions—or at least their promoters were 
listened to with deference. It would not be 
polite to suspect the intentions of persons 
whom you had already agreed to die for 
in case of emergency. Everything favored 
that moral strangulation, that loss of polit- 
ical independence, that pollution of all 
civilized ideals, which we now know are 
the signs of Germany’s supremacy among 
her victims. 

Americans who know the facts about 
Italy’s struggles during the last half cen- 
tury must feel for her profound sympathy. 
They must honor her for holding herself 
erect through all these difficulties and for 
deciding, when the hour of her irrevoca- 
ble decision came, to take her chances 
with the powers of right and not with the 
powers of evil, which seemed then to be 
marching toward victory. That in spite of 
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THE RIGHT HAND 


Cy Franklin 


Welles Calkins 


OR several years, during 

F the sixties, the adobe build- 

ings of Leroy Ward stood 

in the valley of Sappa Creek, 

where the Wards maintained a 

foothold in a savage country like 

a feudal outpost of the Middle 

Ages. The Wards came of generations of pio- 

neers. From central Massachusetts to beyond 

the Missouri their forbears had led in the van 

of civilization. They had fought their way over 

much of the ground, sometimes in the right, 
sometimes indubitably in the wrong. 

In holding their place in the Sappa Valley 
Leroy Ward and his sons certainly had the 
sense of legal and moral right to nerve their 
arms. They had their government to ‘‘back 
their claims.’’ But it must be said that govern- 
ment action generally came too late and that 
those lively barbarians the Dog Soldiers, ‘‘that 
queer conglomeration of many tribes,’’ as Gen. 
Miles describes them, also held definite opinions 
as to their rights in the Platte country. Those 
Ishmaelites found it hard indeed to fight back 
the advancing waves of settlers that were flood- 
ing Kansas and Nebraska. Owing to the small- 
ness of their numbers they could merely wage a 
predatory warfare of isolated raids—a circum- 
stance in which the Wards, and others equally 
isolated, found their only chance of safety. 

The Wards were, however, attacked on three 
separate occasions. On the first they sustained 
a siege of nearly a week. The father and his 
three sons, armed with magazine guns, kept 
the Dog Soldiers at bay while the mother and 
the two grown daughters either attended to 
household duties or with a deftness and preci- 
sion born of much practice assisted in reloading 
cartridge shells. With such vigilance and effec- 
tiveness did they defend themselves that no 
casualties occurred within their adobe walls. 

In that raid and in the second the Wards 
lost nearly all their horses and cows. But the 
valley of the Sappa was fertile; and, moreover, 
game and fur-bearing creatures were abundant. 
They soon recouped their losses. The hardy 
hunters took as many as one hundred gray 
wolfskins in a single winter month. 

The two raids taught the Dog Soldiers that 
the Wards could neither be intimidated nor 
taken by surprise. The third was not strictly a 
raid at all. This is what happened: One April 
day three young Sioux riding down the Sappa 
Valley espied the sons of Leroy Ward in a 
small field where they were planting potatoes. 
They at once rode to within hailing distance. 
‘*Ho, cola! Hi, you sicha [no account] men!’’ 
they shouted, and, having attracted the atten- 
tion of the workers, they made this proposal in 
the sign language. As there were three of them 
and three of the white men, they said, the two 
parties might as well attack each other to see 
who were the better men. They were evidently 
young ‘‘bucks’’ seeking to distinguish them- 
selves, and they made the proposal amiably. 

The Ward boys replied coolly that they were 
not seeking to quarrel with any man, that there 
was room enough for everyone in that country, 
but that they would neither run nor hide. 

The young Sioux at once stripped themselves 
of shirts and superfluous clothing and prepared 
for an affray. The Wards—William, John and 
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be a warning forever against accepting German 
help and the insidious German patronage. We 
Americans who can never look back without 
shame to those years before we entered the 
war, when we allowed the Kaiser’s emissaries 
a free hand in this country, ought to feel the 
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THERE WAS 
A SHARP 
SKIRMISH 
OF FIVE OR 
TEN MINUTES 


Cyrus—walked back a few steps to where their 
guns lay. Getting their weapons, they separated 
so as not to present a ‘‘bunched mark’’ and lay 
down, facing the Indians. 

The Sioux got behind a slight, stony knoll 
near the edge of the field and opened fire. From 
his doorway, nearly a half mile distant, Leroy 
Ward had watched the pantomime and under- 
stood the situation. Rifle in hand, he now 
looked grimly on, ready to protect his house- 
hold should the Indians defeat his sons. 

There was a sharp skirmish of five or ten 
minutes before the superior marksmanship of 
the Wards drove the Sioux from the field. Only 
two Indians galloped away, and they were 
both crippled; one Indian and a horse lay dead 
behind the knoll. In the brief encounter the 
Wards had had one gun disabled: its hammer 
had been knocked off by a bullet. Cyrus, the 
youngest of the boys, had received a severe 
and curious hurt: a bullet had passed along his 
spine under his clothing, and, without abrading 
the skin, had left a long, red welt, blistered as 
if a red-hot iron had been swept along his back. 

Although courageous and determined fight- 
ers, the Wards were humane. They did not 
follow, or shoot at the retreating Dog Soldiers. 
Instead they reverently buried the dead brave 
—a mere boy in appearance—in the sandy soil 
at the top of the gravel knoll. They placed a 
boulder at his head and another at his feet. 

In the days that followed, the Indian’s grave 
on the knoll had a fascination for Lina Ward. 
Lina was a girl of twelve or thirteen years, 
who, unlike the others of her family, wished 
to return to the settlement at Jefferson, where 
the family had formerly lived and where she 
had been able to go to school and Sunday 
school. She loved the civilized lite and pined 
for it. She wearied of the monotonous, house- 
less, treeless prairies. She spent much of her 
time playing church or school, and in those 
games her small brother, Eddie, acted as pupil 
[or audience, as the occasion might require. 
The mound of earth on the knoll carried her 
back in imagination to the old life at the settle- 
ment. It seemed to her like the cemetery in 
which the folks at home had begun to erect 
monuments and to decorate and otherwise to 
care for the graves of the dead. 

So while the young men hoed their potatoes 
Lina and her small brother built a monument 
of stones upon the knoll. When they had picked 
up all the stones on the elevation itself, they 
carried others from the field 
and prairie until the grave was 
marked by a pyramidal heap 
nearly as high as a man’s head, 

As the work interested the 
children the elders humored 
them in it, and occasionally 
John or Cyrus, in going by, 
would carry a boulder, too 
heavy for the little folk, and 
drop it upon the heap. In fact, 
they all took a certain pride 
in this growing monument. 

The following spring Lina 
and Eddie cut sods and laid 
them upon the mound round 
the stone heap—as Lina had 
seen the sexton sod the graves 
in the cemetery at Jefferson. 

When the work was done, 
Lina felt that civilization had 
at least begun in Sappa Val- 
ley; it had a cemetery. She 
would have been still better 
satisfied if she had known the 
Indian’s name and so could 
have had a real headboard in 
her cemetery. The problem oc- 
cupied her mind for some time. 
Then one day her mother split 
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greater admiration for the Italians, who, with 
not a tenth of our resources and far more deeply 
poisoned by Prussianization, stood up before 
we did for liberty, the dream of their prophet, 


Dante, and the accomplishment of their states- 


man, Cavour. 
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DRAWINGS BY 
GEORGE VARIAN 


her bread board and had to buy a new one at 
the store at Republican River. Lina begged the 
pieces of the old one, nailed them together and 
then set to work to carve an inscription. 

Some days later she set a broad hardwood 
board at the head of the mound on the knoll. 
Roughly but plainly cut upon it was the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

IN MEMORY OF A BRAVE 
YUNG WORRIOR 
DIED APRIL 25 1868 

The grass had grown twice on Lina’s ‘‘cem- 
etery’’ before the Wards again saw Dog Sol- 
diers in the Sappa Valley. Indeed, so long was 
the interval of peace that the Wards had begun 
to feel themselves safe from attack and had 
greatly relaxed their former vigilance. The 
boys, William, Cyrus and John, had gone to the 
Canadian River to fetch a big bunch of Texas 
steers to feed upon the Sappa range. That fall 
the Wards had a considerable field of unfenced 
corn, and while the boys were away Leroy 
Ward and his daughters were working hard to 
get this corn husked and out of the way before 
the range cattle came. 

One afternoon in September, when they were 
well on toward the final rows, Lina, who had 
climbed into the top box of their wagon to level 
the heaps of ears, saw a great cloud of dust mov- 
ing down the valley. As the wind was blowing 
toward her she could not see what was coming, 
but she jumped at the natural conclusion. 

‘The boys!’’ she shouted joyfully. 

‘*Sure?’’ asked her father. 

‘*Yes!’’ she cried, for the huskers on the 
ground could not see out of the field. ‘‘ They’re 
bringing a lot of cattle right down the valley. ’’ 

As that was the direction from which the 
boys should come, neither -husker thought of 
questioning her announcement. 

‘*Well,’’ said Leroy Ward, ‘‘I’m glad they’re 
fetchin’ some steers, but I guess them other 
rows of corn’ll have to suffer to-night. Come, 
Lina, jump down and pitch in.’’ 

They all then applied themselves diligently to 
husking in order to save what corn they might. 
A wind rustled the cornstalks, so that the beat 
of approaching hoofs was lost upon their ears; 
and not until the dust of the advancing riders 
was all round them were the huskers aware 
that Indians were upon them. Then the In- 
dians on their wild ponies, emerging from the 
dust like figures out of a fog, were so nearly 
in front of them that escape was impossible. 

The amazed father and daughters stood stock- 
still. Leroy Ward’s hand went to his hip and 
rested with a sense of utter helplessness on his 
revolver. He had been taken by surprise, at 
overwhelming odds, with two helpless girls 
at his side. He had no need to take a second 
look at the bedizened, dust-begrimed riders to 
recognize in them the dreaded Dog Soldiers. 

As the huskers stood bewildered and help- 
less, the foremost squad of Indians saw and 
turned toward them. Leroy Ward raised his 
revolver to warn them off; but the leader, a 
big man, from under whose military cap a shock 
of iron-gray hair fell to his shoulders, threw 
up his hand amicably, and, shouting something 
to those behind him, came on undauntedly. 

Ward noticed that those behind the big Indian 
halted, yet had it not been for the expression 
upon the leader’s face the settler would surely 
have fired at him and quite as certainly have 
killed him. There was a friendliness so open, 
so artless and even so benevolent beaming in 
the big Dog Soldier’s dusty face and showing 
in his attitude that Ward, with a sob of relief 
in his throat, thrust his pistol into its holster 
and grasped the hand outstretched to him. 

Sarah and Lina could scarcely believe their 
eyes and ears as they saw the savage Dog 
Soldier, bristling with weapons and bright 
with cartridge belts, wringing their father’s 
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hand and calling out in a tone of great friend- 
liness his own dreaded name of Iron Hand! 

Yet so it was! One of the most notorious 
chiefs of the Dog Soldiers, with hundreds of 
his wild riders filing past, sat there still shaking 
hands with Leroy Ward, as if cordial hand- 
shaking were the main business of his life. 

‘¢ Ho, Washtado! ’’ he cried. ‘‘ Good—good 
—me Iron Hand—heap good heart. Iron Hand 
no shoot—no hurt!’’ 

He kept repeating those expressions with 
flourishes of his free hand toward his men. 

‘‘How, cola, how—how!’’ shouted groups 
of dusky and befeathered fellows as they rode 
among the cornstalks or along the wagon road. 

When the last of them had ridden by and 
only Iron Hand remained, the chief again 
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G atta on the shore of the bank, we 





watched breathlessly. The U-boat trap- 

per was apparently making good progress 
underwater; and presently it came to the end 
of the line. Then for some moments the line 
shook, then slackened; and I knew that Quin 
had cast it off the drum inboard. A moment 
later we heard the engine again. 

‘OQ dear! He is going on without the line!’’ 
eried Tilly, wringing her hands in anxiety. 

As the contrivance waddled along it made a 
peculiar agitation on the 
surface of the water, and 
thus we were able to follow 
its course out toward the 
middle of the pond. In a 
few minutes it emerged in 
shoal water on the farther 
shore. Quin’s head and | 
shoulders rose in view at 
the hatch, and he waved 
his hand. 

The girls shouted to him, 
and Tilly looked relieved. 

‘Of course he has 
crossed !’? Uncle Jarve ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It will go fifty 
miles underwater just as 
easy as one.’’ 

Presently Quin backed 
his machine into the pond, 
came across to where we 
stood and again opened the 
hatch. Tilly actually went 
into the water, to see for 
herself that he was unhurt. 

‘* Allright, mother!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘It’s as safe as a 
chureh.’’ And to Uncle 
Jarve he said, ‘‘It works 
beautifully, dad.’’ 

‘*Could you rise to the 
surface by pumping out 
your ballast tanks, if you 
got stuck?’’ I asked, 

‘*T’ll show you,’’ he answered confidently. 

Closing the hatch he started the engine and 
soon the model disappeared into deeper water. 
Presently the engine stopped, and we heard a 
different sound,—that of the pump,—and in 
about three minutes the trapper appeared at 
the surface. Shifting the clutch from the shaft 
that worked the caterpillar wheels to the pro- 
peller shaft, he came ashore on the surface. 

**You see!’’ Quin said. ‘‘It works perfectly. 
Don’t you want to make a trip across ?”’ 

‘*No, thank you! I’ll take your word for it.’’ 

But nothing could now prevent Uncle Jarve 
from getting aboard. Go he would, and Quin 
laughingly acquiesced. They submerged and 
set off on a trip down the entire length of 
Scammon’s pond, a distance of about two 
miles. In the course of twenty minutes we saw 
people and teams moving excitedly about at 
Burley’s Mills at the lower end of the pond, 
and could faintly hear the sound of shouting. 

Half an hour passed, and we then saw people 
hurrying along the opposite shore of the pond. 
Quin appeared to be making an exhibition trip 
to please the townspeople. Since there was no 
longer any grave danger, mother and I went | 
home. Mary, however, remained to watch. 

A good while later I saw the trapper come 
waddling up the road from the pond, with 
twenty or thirty boys and men following it. 
From Mary’s account, three or four hundred 
Spectators had gathered at the pond to watch 
the trapper manceuvring. Uncle Jarve, Mary 
said, was the proudest man in town. 

That evening Quin came over to see me. I 
had expected to see him jubilant, but, on the 
contrary, he looked grave and discouraged. 
we I said, ‘‘it was successful, wasn’t 
i ”” 

‘Oh, it ran all right,’’ he replied glumly. 

‘‘Aren’t you satisfied?’’ I asked, surprised. 

“Cousin Charles,’’ he replied, ‘‘this day’s 
business has taught me just how little I know. 
I’ve been a fathead !’’ 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ I cried. 

: ‘‘In one very important particular the trapper 
is fatally deficient, and will be in spite of all I 
can do to remedy it.’’ 

“‘What’s lacking ?’’ I exclaimed. 

**Speed,’’ said Quin gloomily. ‘‘ With the 
best engines I can put in it, those caterpillar 
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shook hands with Ward and his daughters, 
said, ‘‘ How—how—good—good!’’ and rode on 
to join his men. 

But that was not the end of the episode. As 
the light-hearted and wondering settler and his 
daughters mounted upon their loaded wagon 
and rode homeward in the dusty wake of the 
Dog Soldiers, they overtook Chief Iron Hand 
and several of his Indians, who had dismounted 
from their ponies and now stood in silent con- 
templation of the monumental pile of stones 
upon the gravelly knoll. 

Iron Hand motioned the settler to dismount 
also and approach. When Ward reached the side 
of the chief, the Indian demanded the mean- 
ing of the ‘‘pictures’’ upon the headboard. 

Taking courage again from the light in the 





old man’s eyes, Ward explained Lina’s inscrip- | all who pass may see that here lie the bones of 


tion as best he could. Then Iron Hand, who was | 
famous as an orator among his people, spoke in | 


broken English and in the pantomime of sign 


language to the Indians and whites round him. 
‘*It is so,’’ he said. ‘‘This was my son,.| 


Etah-pa. He was brave. He came to fight with 


your sons. When those who returned told me | 
of the fight my heart was sore. I was angry. | 
Later I came to kill and destroy. I hid myself | 


near your dwellings. I could have shot you; 
but I saw my son’s grave, where he had fallen, 
and the anger went out of me. I said these 
people fought with Etah-pa. They, too, were 





Etah-pa. I said that the white men have not 
done so to us heretofore. I will love these 
men. I will not hereafter bring my soldiers to 
fight against them. As I have said so have I 
done. ’’ 

Leroy Ward started to speak, but choked. 
Again Iron Hand, the Dog Soldier, rode ahead 
and joined his braves. 

When the younger Wards returned with the 
cattle and had heard the story, they looked at 
one another and, after the manner of frontiers- 
men, said nothing; but they knew that Lina 
had saved them all. Lina was rejoiced that she 


brave men; but when they saw that my son | could now cut at the top of his headboard the 
was dead they no longer sought to injure me. | young warrior’s real name, Etah-pa, which, 


They have preserved my son’s bones, so that 


| being interpreted, means The Right Hand. 


U-BOAT TRAPPER. 
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Charles Adams 


Chapter Four, in which the ice on Scammon's Pond 


wheels will offer too great resistance, 
especially in deep water. To-day’s 
experience has proved that. I hoped 
it wouldn’t be so, but it is, and I 
shall have to face the fact. ’’ 

‘*The trapper won’t do, then?’’ 


is broken 





like one. It’s an air lock, Quin says, 
so that divers can leave the tank 


many changes in the trapper that I hardly 
recognized it. It stood much. higher on its 
clumsy wheels in order to make room for the 
‘*stomach,’’ as Mary had called the air lock. 
‘*You see,’’ Quin said, ‘‘a submarine, when 


yesterday. The old one—the trapper | lying submerged, ought to be able to send 
—is still there. I never saw such a | divers out. The only way to do that is by having 
monstrous thing! He has added a/|an air chamber, somewhat on the principle of 
‘stomach’ to it now, or what looks | the old diving bell, with a seuttle at the bottom 
| through which the divers can go out and return 


again. You see [ have built an air-tight chamber 
amidships, where I can 





I SAW THE TRAPPER COME WADDLING UP THE ROAD... 


‘Oh, it will answer for lying in wait when | 
U-boats come out from their bases, but not for | 
chasing them at sea,’’ Quin replied. ‘‘Great 
speed is needed for that.’’ 

‘** Are you going to give it up, then ?”’ I asked. 

**Not at all!’’ Quin exclaimed. ‘‘This tank 
has good points. It will be wanted, all right; 
but what I have in view now is a submarine 
that will chase U-boats underwater and destroy 
them. Our mistake thus far has been in not 
matching Germany’s submarines by better ones 
that will destroy them. I mean to design a 
submarine that will run twenty-two miles an 
hour on the surface and fourteen submerged. 
It will have tubes for discharging torpedoes, 
and also antenne spars for exploding bombs 
against the side of an enemy craft when deep 
under the water. ’’ 

‘* You mean to submit two models, then, 
instead of one?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Quin. ‘‘One for watching for 
U-boats,’ and one for chasing them at sea.’’ 

I heard him at work in the old mill early 
the next morning, and I also heard sounds of 
a heated argument that he was having with 
Uncle Jarve concerning the new model. I| 
thought it safe now to set off for the West; but 
I promised Tilly that I would return before 
Quin was ready to make further experiments 
in Scammon’s pond. 

It was not difficult to foresee that Quin would 
soon be at the end of the three thousand dollars 
that we had lent him. I was so much im- 
pressed by the boy’s earnestness, however, that 
I was ready to dig deeper into my pocketbook ; 
and, oddly enough, I found Poly in a more 
generous mood than I had expected. 

‘*This young cousin of ours must be quite a 
mechanical genius,’’ Poly said to me. ‘‘It’s 
something to have a young fellow in the family 
who really wants to do anything in the world, 
particularly to help win this war. Most of us 
plain, plodding old people can’t do more to 
help the government than buy Liberty bonds 
and so on; but if there’s one in the family who 
thinks he can do something better, I am for 
giving him a chance. I’ll stake him a little 
further, if you will.’’ 

Mary kept me informed of what went on. 

‘*Quin is at work on a smaller model, about 
six feet long,’’ she wrote. ‘‘He let me see it 











WITH TWENTY OR THIRTY BOYS AND MEN FOLLOWING IT 


through a trapdoor in the bottom. Scammon’s 
pond is frozen over now, and so I don’t believe 
they can experiment there again this fall.’’ 

Thankful that nature had. sealed up Scam- 
mon’s pond and prevented any further trial 
journeys of the trapper, I settled to my busi- 
ness duties for the winter. Tilly’s next letter, 
however, brought disturbing news. 

‘*We are dreadfully worried again,’’ she 
wrote. ‘‘Last night I overheard Jarvis tele- 
phoning to a city firm for rubber strips for the 
doors of an air lock. He asked to have them 
sent within three days and said that he needed 
them by next Wednesday. I am afraid Quin 
and he are planning to make another experi- 
ment at the pond, though I don’t see how they 
ean, for the ice is three or four inches thick.’’ 

Two days later a telegram from Mary con- 
firmed the disquieting news of her letter. 

‘*Family terrified,’’ the message ran. ‘‘Tilly 
implores you to come. Quin will try out new 
air lock of trapper next Thursday. Says the 
ice makes no difference. ’’ 

I showed the telegram to Poly, who scratched 


| his head in perplexity. 


**T don’t see how Quin is going to get under 
the ice,’’ he said. ‘‘ And his model is too heavy 
to go on top of the ice, isn’t it?’’ 

**Much too heavy,’’ said I. 

‘* Humph! I don’t understand it!’’ Poly 
exclaimed. ‘‘What a crazy family we are! No 
wonder Tilly is alarmed. I suppose you’d better 
go. Mary and mother seem so anxious. ’’ 

That was on a Monday morning. I took the 
train East that afternoon and reached home at 
ten o’clock Wednesday night. As I drove past 
the old mill on my way from the station, I saw 
a light in the building and heard hammering. 
After greeting mother and Mary and learning 
what they could tell me, I went down to the mill 
and knocked. Uncle Jarve came to the door. 

‘*Well, well, chuck, that you ?’’ he said rather 
defiantly. ‘‘What brought you back ?’’ 

‘*A family matter,’’ I replied. 

Quin’s greeting was much more cordial than 
his father’s. For some reason the boy had taken 
a liking to me from the first, as I had to him. 
Of his own accord Quin now showed me the 
new model for a submarine cruiser and then 
explained how the air lock worked that he had 
added to the trapper. Indeed, he had made so 





maintain a considerable 
atmospheric pressure with 
the air pump, which is 
connected with the engine. 
With the same rig I can 
pump air through tubes to 
the helmets of the divers. ’’ 

‘* Have you tried this 
out?’’ I asked, trying to 
get some information about 
the proposed experiment 
in Scammon’s pond. 

‘*No, but I’m going to 
before long, ’” Quin replied 
evasively. ‘* The rubbers 
for the scuttle and air lock 
came this morning. We 
were inserting them when 
you called. 

‘*T haven’t my diver’s 
suit and hand air pump 
yet,’’ he went on. ‘‘That 
rig is rather expensive; 
but I can test the air lock 
at any time now. The air 
lock and my Cushing spar 
and bomb are both new 
features for a submarine, 
and will make the new 
type of fighting subma- 
rines much more formi- 
dable. Hitherto they have 
been able to fight only on 
or near the surface with torpedoes and guns 
mounted on deck. My new type will be able to 
attack and destroy an enemy submersible at a 
depth of a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet. 
I am thinking, too, of equipping my new model 
with a sharp, strong prow, for ramming.’’ 

Quin was so enthusiastic that I really believe 
he would have gone on unfolding his plans all 
the rest of the night. I took leave at last, for 
I was tired aftér my journey; but as it was, 
it must have been after two o’clock in the 
morning before I got into bed. 

It seemed to me that I had scarcely. fallen 
asleep, when knocks at the door roused me. 

**Quin and Uncle Jarve have gone to the 
pond!’’ Mary was calling. ‘‘Eunice has just 
come over to tell us.’’ 

‘*Have they taken the trapper?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes, Eunice thinks they have been gone an 
hour or two. They got up and started off quietly. 
Aunt Tilly and Eunice didn’t hear them go.’’ 

How could they have taken the ponderous 
trapper out of the mill without waking us? 
But, sure enough, when I got down there I 
found the door standing open. The trapper had 
waddled forth; probably Quin had used the 
muftier on the engine and had driven slowly. 

Tilly joined us as we stood there by the mill 
door. ‘‘Oh, do you think they will go under 
the ice?’’ she exclaimed. 

**Quin said they could try the new air lock 
just as well under ice as under open water,’’ 
Mary remarked. 

‘*But what if something went wrong with 
the engine?’’ Tilly cried. ‘‘How would they 
ever get up through the ice? And if this air 
lock failed to keep out the water, they would 
be drowned! Oh, let’s go down there quick!’’ 

With difficulty we persuaded Tilly to go up to 
the house with us for a cup of coffee and a bite 
to eat before setting off; the December morn- 
ing was cold and windy ; the ground was frozen 
hard and ice was in all the roadside ditches. 
I prevailed on mother to remain at home. The 
rest of us set off; but we had scarcely emerged 
from the yard when we met a boy, breathless 
and round-eyed, coming on the run. 

‘*T say, mister!’’ he cried, seizing me by 
the sleeve. ‘‘ That jigamarine has gone out 
on the pond—and broke in—and sunk!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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As good a fighter as his masters was this young 
lion cub—the mascot of an American 
regiment in France 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who is succeeding doesn’t worry 
about either his pedigree or his epitaph. 


In keeping your Appointments, better wait 
For others who are tardy than be Late. 


‘‘( RIGHTEOUS man regardeth the life 
of his beast,’’ but the tender mercies of 
the careless are like ‘‘the tender mercies of the 
wicked. ’’ 
HEN on December 4 a committee of 
Armenian patriots met in Paris, declared 
the independence of Armenia and chose as their 
first president their leader, Nubar Pasha, they 
took a historic step toward freeing a people 
that has passed through almost unparalleled 
suffering. Certainly among the many small 
nations henceforth to be independent none de- 
serves greater sympathy than Armenia. 
Nor all our fighters will return to the land 
of their birth. Most of the men—those 
that are living—will come home, but many of 
the horses will not, for there is great need of 
draft animals in the reconstruetion work in 
France and Belgium, and there are plenty of 
war-worn horses that a few weeks or months 
of rest will restore to usefulness. The Red 
Star Animal Relief organization in New York 
is interesting itself in the pleasant task of get- 
ting the poor old war horses into fresh fields 
and pastures green. 


HEN the United States government is- 
sued an official order sidetracking great 
quantities of food and coal while a trainload 
of anchors for ships upon which work had 
scarcely begun was hurried from a manufactur- 
ing town in the Middle West to the sea, it com- 
mitted a blunder seldom equaled for absurdity. 
But the British War Office has surpassed even 
that achievement. Knowing that the British 
forces in Egypt would need parapets for their 
trenches, it sent both the necessary bags and 
the material to fill them. A shipload of sand 
was carried in triumph from the British Isles 
to the edge of the Libyan Desert. 
WO men died recently both of whom at- 
tained notoriety if not fame solely by their 
relation to food. Dr. Tanner, who was eighty- 
seven years old, astonished the world in 1880 
by going entirely without food for forty days. 
Horace Fletcher, who was almost seventy, had 
at forty-five been rated as an unsafe insurance 
risk, but by making a study of diet and taking 
care to masticate his food with great thorough- 
ness was able ten years later to surpass noted 
college athletes in strength and endurance. If, 
as the saying is, we all ‘‘dig our graves with 
our teeth,’’ Dr. Tanner and Horace Fletcher 
made a long and pleasant task of it. 


WO recent fires in Boston have shown 

that the word ‘‘ fireproof’’ is sometimes 
sadly misapplied. Each of the buildings de- 
stroyed—the Arena and a large factory—was 
built of metal, glass, cement and brick, but 
had wooden floors and, in one case at least, a 
wooden roof. The relatively insignificant pro- 
portion of wood burned with such intense heat 
that the posts, the unwired glass and the un- 
protected structural iron collapsed in a snarl 
of tangled metal between cracked and ruined 
walls. Too often owners of such buildings are 
thrown off their guard by the idea that what 
cannot burn is necessarily fireproof. 


HETHER immigration to America will 

increase or decrease when peace has been 
declared is an interesting question and one not 
easy to answer. Because so few able-bodied 
men are left in Europe and so much work is to 
be done, some persons argue that those who 
are there will stay and will prosper, and even 





that Europeans in America will return to their 
native lands. Yet, on the other hand, the 
European peoples may be so disgusted with 
their misery and want, and so burdened with 
heavy taxes, that the survivors will flee in 
haste to America. The issues that will deter- 
mine the answer are not yet decided ; the world 
awaits the terms of peace. 
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“* PEACEFUL PENETRATION ” 


N these days of advanced industrialism any 
nation well supplied with capital and the 
machinery of production. can manufacture 

a great deal more than its own population can 
use. Moreover, if its own industries are to be 
prosperous and its own people well paid, it 
must manufacture such a surplus and succeed 
in selling it to other nations less well organized. 
That is why modern diplomacy tends to be- 
come less political and more economic in its 
character; that is why a nation uses its eco- 
nomic strength to achieve its political ends 
and its political skill to increase its economic 
opportunities. 

There are serious dangers inherent in the 
situation. The stronger and richer nations 
can retard or even destroy the economic prog- 
ress and prosperity of their smaller and weaker 
neighbors, and by undermining the financial 
and industrial independence of those neighbors 
they can even accomplish their political down- 
fall and conquer them. On the other hand, if 
all nations attain the degree of industrial or- 
ganization reached by the larger nations of 
the world, an era of continual overproduction, 
with all its attendant evils, will follow. 

The first danger is the more immediate, for 
the war has so far impoverished all the Euro- 
pean nations that there will be every temptation 
for them to improve their economic position 
by pressing their products upon nations that 
are not equipped to resist their economic cam- 
paign. A League of Nations, if it were success- 
fully organized, would do much to prevent the 
more powerful nations from exploiting their 
weaker neighbors. If no league is formed, we 
shall have to trust to the moderation apd the 
sense of justice of the Allied statesmen. 

Fortunately, we need not fear that they will 
ever permit their governments to enter on 80 
earefully planned, so coldly calculating, an 
economic policy as that which Germany pur- 
sued for some years before the war. There we 
saw the evils of ‘‘peaceful penetration’’ at their 
worst. The article by Mr. Thayer on another 
page of The Companion describes the shrewd, 
eonscienceless way in which the politicians, 
the diplomats, the merchants and the man- 
ufacturers of Germany worked to make first 
Italy and then France the economic vassal 
of Germany. It was the resentment that their 
conduct awoke in Italy that, as the war pro- 
ceeded, made that country, an ally of Germany 
before the war, first a neutral, then an enemy. 
The whole world may profit by the example 
that Germany affords. The ‘‘peaceful penetra- 
tion’’ of a neighboring state, whether friend 
or rival, is inevitably hostile; it belongs, not at 
all to the tactics of peace, but to the tactics of 
war. Let us hope that the world is to see no 
more of it in the years that are to come. 
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THE NEED FOR GIVING 


T is natural that with the end of the war 

people should feel that the strain upon 

their financial resources has lessened, and 
that they should return to something like the 
pre-war scale of expenditure. They know, of 
course, that they will have heavier taxes to 
pay than ever, and they are no doubt arrang- 
ing to pay them; they know that there must 
be another Liberty Loan, and it is to be hoped 
that they are making provision for that also; 
but they do not seem in general to realize that 
the needs of the world require them to continue 
not only careful saving but also the generous 
giving that for the last four years has made 
the world grateful to America. 

The gifts to the Red Cross, magnificent 
though they were, are not enough to restore 
the countries, the industries of which have been 
shattered, and the people of which, weakened 
by disease and privation, are dispirited. More 
than clothing and food must be supplied to 
Europe from the abundance of America. The 
children of France and Italy and Serbia, of 
Belgium and Armenia and Poland and Rou- 
mania, need not only to be clothed and fed 
but to be educated and cared for; and the cost 
of educating them must be covered mainly by 
voluntary contributions from the people of this 
country. 

Perhaps we shall not again be limited rigor- 
ously with regard to food, as we were during 
the war; but we should all feel that there is 





imposed on us an obligation, no less binding 
for being unformulated by the government, to 
live economically, to save something and to 
give a great deal. The eyes of the children and 
of the mothers are still turned appealingly 
toward America. ° 


THE MASCOTS 


HAT will become of the regimental 

mascots, now that the fighting is over 

and their important professional duties 
are drawing to an end? The bulldogs and 
terriers and stray mongrels adopted by chance, 
but of proved valor and discretion ; the kittens 
picked up at random in desolate French towns, 
like the kitten of Beuvardes, sole occupant of 
that abandoned village; the occasional goat— 
watchful, belligerent and suspicious of friend 
and foe; the voluble crows and thievish mag- 
pies that lent vivacity to dull quarters—all those 
creatures played their part in the great war, 
and tales of some of them have been woven 
into the more intimate pages of its history. 
Are they ready to return to peaceful pursuits, 
and to the humdrum level of domesticity ? 

It is amazing what a humorous touch the 
mascots often gave to the grim business of 
fighting. There was a wire-haired terrier at- 
tached to a British regiment at Tours, whose 
mission in life was to sit in the office beneath 
the sergeant’s table and bite the legs of all who 
failed to get through their business quickly. 
Small wonder he was cherished by the com- 
mand. There was a magpie named Bassett (no 
one knew why), the mascot of some British 
ofticers stationed near Ypres, who was a master 
thief. Stealing was not his weakness; it was 
his passion. He matched his wits against the 
regimental wits, and, if he bet on himself, he 
won. No one ever found where he hid his 
plunder, no one ever saw him pilfering or 
sleeping, no one knew whither he retired at 
night. He was a genuine profiteer, amassed a 
fortune out of the war and always eluded the 
taxes. 

‘The trench cats cannot rank as mascots, 
because, like the messenger dogs, they worked 
for their living. They killed the rats that 
infested the trenches and sometimes, when 
they had grown sleek and plump on that sus- 
taining diet, were themselves served up as 
rabbits by soulless regimental cooks. ‘‘Lapins 
domestiques’’ is the phrase invented for them 
in days of stress when the commissariat was 
a bit behindhand in its duties. Yet there is 
no prettier touch in the long literature of the 
war than Mr. Ian Hay’s description of the eat, 
Christabel, the property of the Welsh Fusiliers, 
who sat ‘‘coiled up in’a niche like a flower in 
a crannied wall,’’ and who was rightfully 
proud of the scar on her soft back, where the 
bullet of a German sniper had scraped her. 

Now that vivid and vagabond life is over. 
Dogs and cats and birds must go home and 
dwell in peace with their neighbors. Scornful 
will they ever be of the dog that trots meekly 
in leash, the cat that dozes by the fire, the bird 
that swings in a cage. For they have heard the 
roar of guns, the shattering scream of shells, 
the cheering of brave men. They have seen 
the camp and the battlefield; and generations 
of puppies and kittens and fledglings will show 
them becoming deference. 
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WAGES 


MONG the problems of reconstruction 
A after the war there is none other so 
important as the reward of labor—the 
questicn of wages. In one way or another it 
affects the expense account of every family, 
that of the wage earner himself no less than 
that of his employer; because there is scarcely 
an article that is bought and sold into the price 
of which the wages paid for production, trans- 
portation and sale have not entered. 

No satisfactory adjustment of wages ever has 
been or ever will be made. Unconsciously every 
one of us is on both sides of the question. Thus, 
when a carpenter complains because he has to 
pay seven or eight cents for his daily ride to 
and from his work, where formerly he paid 
only five cents, he is really complaining that 
the wages paid to the motormen and the con- 
ductors are too high. In like manner the train- 
man who needs a carpenter’s services and 
protests at the charge made for them thinks 
he is denouncing the carpenter for extortion, 
but in reality he is expressing the opinion that 
the carpenter is getting too high wages. 

The war disarranged the whole labor system 
in every country, perhaps here more than else- 
where, because our government cannot exercise 
so much control in such matters as the govern- 
ments of Europe can exercise. More than other 
countries it was at the mercy of those who 





demanded higher pay. The result was a condi- 
tion most favorable to labor: an imperative 
demand for all kinds of skilled and unskilled 
workmen and a shortage of them. With that 
condition went scarcity and extremely high 
prices for commodities of all sorts and a con- 
sequent high cost of living. In those circum- 
stances the men who had their labor to sell 
demanded more pay and got it, as it was right 
that they should. In some cases where the 
employers refused to yield the government 
stepped in and virtually compelled them to 
yield. That in turn, as a matter of course, 
caused a large increase in the price of various 
classes of essential merchandise and thereby 
not only justified the rise in wages already 
made but gave reason for new demands. 

Wages are now high—higher than ever 
before. Food and clothing are not yet percep- 
tibly lower than they were when the war was 
raging, but the summit of prices has probably 
been passed. What is to be the future for wages 
is purely a matter for speculation. The most 
that can be predicted with confidence is that 
they will not go higher for the present. The 
law of supply and demand, if permitted to work 
freely, seems on the face of things likely to 
bring about lower rates. Because of returning 
and discharged soldiers, the labor market will 
soon be much more fully supplied than it has 
been recently ; meanwhile there is no immedi- 
ate promise of such an expansion of business as 
would require great additions to the number 
of those now employed. 

But it is not safe to reckon on a free opera- 
tion of the eéonomic law. Those who are 
enjoying the existing high wages will not sur- 
render without a struggle to a demand that the 
‘wages be reduced. Their organization and their 
power to gain their ends by striking go far to 
obstruct the working of the principle of supply 
and demand. Consequently no prediction is 
safe. The situation is one to be watched. Until 
we are fully persuaded what justice and the 
public welfare require, it is not only prudent 
but kind to suspend judgment. 
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RESTRICTIONS CANCELED 


MERICANS can justly feel proud of the 
self-denial on their part that contributed 
so greatly to success in the war. It has 

been said by them, and by others for them, 
that their action is unique in the history of 
the world. We had much more than enough 
food, of the best quality and of all sorts, for 
our own use, and more coal than we needed 
for domestic purposes, to mention only two of 
the necessaries of civilized life that to our dis- 
comfort we dispensed with, in order that our 
friends abroad should neither be forced by 
starvation to surrender nor hampered by a 
shortage of munitions. Uncomplainingly we 
ate unpalatable bread, denied ourselves the 
generous supply of sugar to which we were 
accustomed, passed a most uncomfortably cold 
winter with a short allowance of fuel and in 
other ways accommodated our life to conditions 
of semihardship with no other motive than 
that of lightening the burdens of others, thou- 
sands of miles away. 

It would be interesting to make a list of the 
restrictions to which we have been submitting. 
Only two of them have been mentioned, 
although they are two that affected almost 
everyone. There are many others, some of 
which only a part of the people felt. There 
were restrictions on buying more than a certain 
quantity of certain articles. The government 
commandeered all the wool in the country. Its 
control of the railways left shippers no choice 
of the route over which they should send their 
goods, or any right to insist on the time when 
goods should be started oni their way; and it 
increased the cost of travel on every mile of 
railway in the country. It prohibited exports 
and imports except under license, with the 
result that thousands of kinds of foreign goods 
that we had come to regard as almost indis- 
pensable were not to be had. In the cities it 
restricted the use of gas and electricity for 
lighting stores and illuminating signs. Indeed, 
in a multitude of ways nearly everyone was - 
hampered in trying to live as he had been 
accustomed to live. 

Now most of the restrictions have been 
removed. We can have as much bread and sugar 
and meat as we can eat, although the price is 
still high; fuel is no longer scarce; foreign 
trade is resumed; we can buy a gimlet or any 
other article of hardware that disappeared from 
the market when every establishment that used 
iron or steel had something to do with making 
munitions. It is a great relief that we can once 
more enjoy at least some of the comforts that 
we have been used to; but is anyone sorry 
that during the last two years he has gone 
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without many of the pleasant things of life, 
out of compassion for men and women whose 
sole salvation lay in the good will of America? 


If such'there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 
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A CHALLENGE TO SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS 


MID the many voices asking and answer- 
A ing the question, ‘‘What shall the coun- 
try do for the returning soldiers and 
sailors?’’ we occasionally hear a voice that 
asks, ‘‘What are these returning young men 
going to do for the country?”’ No patriotic 
American would belittle the debt we owe to 
those who have fought; we must all help the 
discharged soldiers and sailors to find in civil 
life occupations in which there is both profit 
and happiness. But certainly we shouid be 
worse than unpatriotic if we should say to those 
young men, ‘‘Your duty to your country is 
done ; take your ease and let others bother about 
service.’’ The truth is that we expect more of 
them than we did before they went away, and 
that we shall be disappointed if, in the glamour 
and the glory that are justly theirs, they fail 
to see the beacon of further service shining 
through. 

One of the many ways in which the men 
from the army and the navy can serve the 
country is in connection with boys—they ean 
take fair advantage of that admiration and 
hero worship which shine to-day in the eyes 
of them. One great opportunity is to enlist as 
scoutmasters in the Boy Scouts of America. 
The nine years that have passed since the 
work was started in the United States have 
seen the Scouts multiply in numbers with sur- 
prising rapidity, and everyone now knows that 
a boy becomes a better citizen if he has had the 
Scout training. 

In many neighborhoods virtually all of the 
scoutmasters and assistant scoutmasters joined 
the government forces after April, 1917. Older 
men took their places—and did the work well, 
if the records of the troops in the Liberty Loans 
are an indication. More than one returning 
soldier will discover that his father, who has 
been leading the troop in his absence and who 
does not wish to give the work up, proposes to 
form a partnership in scouting. And what a 
partnership it should be! 

But thousands of boys are not so fortunate 
as the Scouts who belong to such a troop; they 
are kept waiting to join the ranks because no 
one volunteers to serve as their scoutmaster. 
There is no lack of boys who wish to become 
Scouts; the difficulty is to find leaders in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the demand. 

Now that the menace of Bolshevism is red- 
dening the eastern horizon it behooves America 
to let no chance slip to train the youth of the 
country in patriotism and in respect for law 
and order. There is no better way of doing it 
than to establish a Boy Scout troop in every city 
precinct, in every town and in every rural com- 
munity between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—By a vote of 50 to 21 the 

Senate dismissed the charges of disloyalty 
brought against Senator La Follette of Wis- 
consin. ——The bill to give the name of Roose- 
velt National Park to the country of the giant 
redwoods in California passed the Senate on 
January 16. Both houses passed the bill mak- 
ing the Grand Cafion a national park. 

o 

EACE CONFERENCE. —The Peace Con- 

ference was officially opened on January 18 
by a speech of welcome from President Poin- 
caré. M. Clemenceau was chosen to preside, 
upon Mr. Wilson’s nomination. On January 22 
the supreme council of the conference adopted 
President Wilson’s plan for dealing with the 
Russian situation. They requested all factions 
in Russia and Siberia to cease hostilities and 
send representatives to meet representatives of 
the Allies at the Princes Islands in the Sea 
of Marmora on February 15, and at the same 
time gave assurances that they had no selfish 
desire either to exploit Russia or to dictate 
its form of government. —— German newspa- 
pers say that Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the 
Foreign Minister, Prince Lichnowsky, Count 
George Arco, and Karl Kautsky, the Socialist 
leader, are to be the German delegates to the 
conference. ——On January 17 the armistice 


was extended by mutual agreement for another 
month. ° 


USSIA.—It was reported from Omsk that 
a unity of command had been arranged 
among the anti-Bolshevik forces in Western 
Siberia, and that the French general, Janin, 
was to direct the eampaign.—The Bolshe- 
viki are in possession of Mitau, the capital of 





Courland, from which they have driven the 
Germans, but they were said to be withdrawing 
from Esthonia. Copenhagen heard that they 
had determined to abandon Petrograd, owing 
to military reverses in that region.—— The 
Ukrainian government has demanded that the 
Roumanians evacuate the Bukowina, unless 
they -wish to fight for that territory. On Jan- 
uary 18 the Soviet government at Moscow sent 
a note to Washington requesting a conference 
with representatives of this country concerning 
the withdrawal of United States troops from 
Russia. ° 


PAIN.—The internal situation in Spain 

gives cause for uneasiness. The unrest in 
Barcelona, where the movement for home rule 
in the province of Catalonia is very strong, 
became so great that the national government 
proclaimed martial law there. The disaffection 
of the Catalonians is not only based on the 
desire for a greater measure of local independ- 
ence, but is tinged with anarehism or Bolshe- 
vism as well. e 


UGO-SLAVIA.—The attempt of Serbian 

troops to occupy Montenegro resulted in 
lively fighting and in the retreat of the Ser- 
bians. The Montenegrin government insists 
on maintaining the independence of Monte- 
negro, and declares that the assembly that 
recently voted to depose King Nicholas acted 
without any legal sanction. 

e 


LAND.— Mr. Paderewski succeeded on 

January 16 in forming a cabinet that 
contains representatives of most of the Polish 
political factions. Mr. 
Paderewski himself is 
Premier and Foreign 
Minister. Gen. Pilsud- 
ski retains charge of 
the military administra- 
tion. The constituent 
diet was summoned to 
meet on February 9. 
The Polish government 
has been asked by the 
President of the Lith- 
uanian republic to take 
over the temporary 





government of that region in order to protect | 


it against the advance of the Bolsheviki. 
Se 
TALY.—The cabinet crisis in Italy, which 
began in Devember with the resignation of 
Sig. Bissolati, was followed by the resignation 
of Sig. Nitti and most of the other members 
of the cabinet. Premier Orlando was obliged to 
leave Paris for Rome, and spent several days 
reconstructing his ministry. He retained Baron 
Sonnino, the Foreign Minister, and such other 
cabinet members as were in sympathy with 
the Italian claim to the entire province of 
Dalmatia, and accepted the resignation of Sig. 
Nitti and those who are opposed to Sonnino’s 
Adriatic policy. ° 


RABIA.—The Holy City of Medina, which 
has been held by a Turkish garrison 
against the Arabian troops, was surrendered 
to King Hussein on January 13. ; 
Se 
ERMANY.—When the revolt of the Spar- 
taeus Socialists was completely crushed by 
the forees of the government on January 15, 
the two chief leaders of the Reds, Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg, both lost their 
lives. Liebknecht was shot while trying to 
escape from the soldiers who had arrested him. 
The mob attacked Rosa Luxemburg after her 
arrest and shot her in the automobile in which 
she was being taken to prison. They dragged 
away her body, which has not since been found. 
— The elections to the Constituent Assembly 
passed off quietly on January 19. The Inde- 
pendent, or radical, Socialists cast very few 
votes in most places, and will be a negligible 
force in the assembly. The Majority Social- 
ists, who support the Ebert government, will 
be the largest single party, but it is probable 
that the Conservatives, the Centrists, the Ger- 
man Democrats and other moderate or bour- 
geois parties, will together form a majority of 
the assembly. ——At last accounts the Sparta- 
cans were still in control at Bremen and at 
Dusseldorf. A Central North German Federal 
Republic has also been proclaimed at Bruns- 
wick, and it is said to be supported by the 
radieals.——The elections in Bavaria resulted 
in the overwhelming defeat of Premier Kurt 
Eisner. The Majority Socialists and the Centre, 
or Catholic, party divided most of the votes. 
e 
RTUGAL.—A royalist uprising was re- 
ported from Portugal. The monarchists 
were said to have got possession of Oporto 
and to have proclaimed the former King 
Manuel as their ruler. 
SJ 
RELAND.—On January 21 the Sinn Fein 
Assembly met at the Mansion House, Dublin, 
declared the independence of the Irish repub- 
lic and passed resolutions demanding the evac- 
uation of Ireland by the British garrison. 
It also chose delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris. The government authorities 
did not interfere with the meeting. 
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Have You Ridden 
In The Essex? 


It Is The New Moderate $1 395 | 


Priced Fine Car— Price 
The Essex must have made a hundred thousand friends 
since January 16th, the day on which it was first shown 
in all parts of the country by hundreds of dealers. 


It is the new light, moderate priced car that has the en- 
durance, comfort and rich completeness that you expect 
only in large and costly automobiles. 


You remember the first advertisements did not describe 
the Essex. Every word applicable to it has already been 
used to describe some other automobile. So it was de- 
cided the Essex must speak for itself. 


It does this by its appearance and performance, but 
most of all in the way it retains its newness. 


It Surprised All As 
It Will You 


Essex dealers were not told what to expect in the Essex. 
We said go take a ride in it, then we will talk to you 
about it. But when they came back they did the talking. 
Most of the hundreds of dealers who will sell the Essex 
have been doing business with us for a long time. They 
know the kind of cars we build. 


Under those circumstances they were not as skeptical as 
they might otherwise have been. But even if they had 
felt uncertain because of the newness of the Essex, all 
doubt was removed as soon as they had ridden in it. 


It is just that kind of surprise that all must have felt 
who have learned to know the Essex in the past two 
weeks. It is the surprise that is in store for you, if you 
will go to the nearest Essex dealer and let him show 
you what it will do. 


That is a distinctive characteristic of the Essex. It is 
remarked by nearly everyone. Pride of ownership does 
not alone spring from beauty and richness of detail and 
finish. It is mechanical as well as optical. Something 
more than the sense of sight must be gratified. 


A Light Car Anybody Will 
Be Proud to Own 


The Essex is beautiful to behold. The very feel of the 
comfortable cushions, with their high backs, associates 
the moderate priced Essex with costly cars. The owner 
need never apologize for either its appearance or per- 
formance. Squeaks do not develop, as in other cars of 
its type, because an unusually heavy frame assures 
absolute rigidity. Body bolts cannot work loose. The 
finish will long retain its freshness. 


The Essex motor deserves your special attention. Note 
how it is arranged to get the maximum power from every 
drop of gasoline. See how stable it is and why it is free 
from the need of tinkering and attention. The Essex has 
stability. It has quality as well as lightness; endurance 
and comfort as well as a low first cost. These things will 
be apparent when you see and ride in the Essex. 
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February the Woodman 
Ke 


A woodman, axe in hand, 
with shaggy brows, 
Wild February strides 
through drift and mite, 
He wrestles with the trees, 
he rends their boughs, 
He bears the fagots home 
to feed the fire. 


Arthur Guiterman 




















POLICE THE CAMP! 


AD, I don’t see why you are so eternally 
insisting on order in the house,” said 
Harold Ray. His father had asked him 
to take his hat off the hall stand and 
hang it in its proper place, and Harold 
was a little out of humor. “It wouldn’t 

have done any harm to leave my hat on the hall 

table, would it?” he went on. 

“Why, not to the house, Harold. I’m not think- 
ing so much about the order of the house as about 
you. It would have done no harm, except to you, 
to leave your hat there when you knew that it 
belonged somewhere else. A slovenly character 














produces slovenly habits. And I have a theory) 


that, vice versa, slovenly habits react on charac- 
ter. The whole thing is a question of discipline. 

“Let me illustrate,” the father continued. “When 
the boys in that cantonment we visited were ready 
to entrain for France the last order that was given 
after they were all packed and about to march to 
the station was, ‘Police the camp!’ The officers 
detailed certain of the men to pick up all waste 
matter about the camp in order that they might 
leave the camp as neat and orderly as they found 
it. Some one has to be responsible for keeping 
things picked up in this world, and what one man 
shirks must fall on ofhers. 

“It is always a matter of interest to me to watch 
the way a man takes care of the washbasin on a 
Pullman car in the morning. The sloven leaves it 
in a mess. The responsible man cleans it up. The 
man who leaves a dirty basin is advertising his 
upbringing, and falls in my estimation. Likewise, 
the man who cleans up after himself rises in my 
estimation. It’s an index of character. You’ll see 
the same thing on the golf course. The irrespon- 
sible man never replaces the turf if he digs it up 
with a stroke. The responsible man does. He feels 
he must leave the course as he found it. The same 
principle applies to littering up streets and public 
buildings. The way a man takes his responsibility 
in keeping order about him tells volumes to others 
who are watching. I might say the difference is 
virtually that between a barbarian and a civilized 
man. If you want to pass, in the eyes of people 
whose estimate you value, as a real citizen and 
not a hoodlum, learn to keep order, pick up after 
you, leave things in at least as good condition as 
you find them. Police the camp!” 


ees 
LOVING UP 





HODA was polishing the silver conscien- 
tiously, because that was her way; she 
was also polishing it fiercely, with her 
eyes full of smouldering anger. Jessie 
Aldrich, running in with some chrys- 
anthemums, laughed at the picture. 
“Laugh if you want to. I think it’s barbarous to 

spend hours over trumpery silver when there are 

such great things to do in the world.” 

“But your old silver is so lovely,” said Jessie, 
stepping lightly about the room trying the effect of 
her flowers in various jars and bowls. “If I owned 
my great-grandmother’s candlesticks, and they 
were half as lovely as those, I’d go to bed with 
them under my pillow every night. And here are 
you, ungrateful creature, complaining because 
they need to have their faces washed once in a 
while! You don’t deserve your blessings. There! 
Don’t you dare tell me those flowers don’t look 
lovely!” 

“Of course they look lovely! And you took ten 
whole minutes trying one jar after another.” 

Jessie’s reply seemed to indicate that she had 
not heard. 

“What is the latest news of your neighbor, Mrs. 
Brick ?”’ she asked. 

Rhoda’s dark face kindled with mischief. 

“My neighbor, Mrs. Brick, is the most ardent 
admirer I have in the world. I pity the unsuspect- 
ing mortal who dares breathe the faintest criticism 
of me in her presence. There wouldn’t be any 
fragments left.” 

“It’s the biggest triumph I ever knew,” Jessie 
asserted. “I didn’t believe even you could do it.” 

“Tt was fun after the first. She would look so 
utterly bewildered when I didn’t seem to take in 
her scathing remarks! The first time I carried her 
some of my jumbles she almost threw them in my 
face. But really, I don’t deserve a bit of credit; 
it was Allie and the croup that did it. When that 
mite of a child showed the first symptoms, Mrs. 
Brick came running in for me. I wish you could 
have seen that little red-haired woman fight for 
that baby’s life! And now—well, just try saying 
anything derogatory of me to Minerva Ann Brick!” 

“But you know you had grown to like her before 
the baby was sick.” 

“*Ves. I liked her fighting spirit. It was such 
good sport to like her in spite of herself. It’s ter- 
ribly tame now.” 

Jessie laughed. She knew her Rhoda. 

‘Your Minerva Ann Brick reminds me of little 
Miss Kearney’s cottage. You know what a dear 
bit of a place it is. I wish you could have seen it 
before Miss Kearney moved in—the most dreary, 














repellent hovel you ever saw. She simply loved it 
up. Everything in it looks so happy and shows so 
that it is loved. No one can step inside her door 
without feeling what a wonderful thing a home 
can be.” 

“Therefore, go and do likewise! That’s the 
moral, I suppose,” retorted Rhoda. “Treat your 
home as you treat Minerva Ann Brick, and waste 
perfectly good quarters of hours fitting flowers 
with vases to match their complexions.” 

But the fierceness was gone from her touch. She 
even patted great-grandmother’s candlestick as 
she put it down. ° 


PERSHING AT NEBRASKA 


HE following glimpse of Gen. Pershing’s 
earlier life, given by Mr. Basil Barham in 
Chambers’s Journal, throws some interesting 
light on the character and personality of the com- 
mander of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
After he had graduated with honors from West 
Point in 1886, says Mr. Barham, he saw service 
for a few years on the Indian frontier, in the 
Apache and Sioux campaigns. He came home 
with the rank of first lieutenant, and was ap- 
pointed commander of the cadets at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Until Pershing came the cadets had been al- 
lowed to take things easy. His predecessors had 
maintained a battalion, it is true, but Pershing 
had different ideas about what constituted ‘‘main- 
taining.” Under the old management it was easy 
to obtain excuses from drill, and many students 
never troubled even to ask for leave of absence. 
After Pershing came it became “unhealthy” to be 
away from drill, and even members of the football 
and baseball teams were forced to attend. 

When the new commander first saw the cadets 
in their white duck trousers he expressed the 
opinion that the contractors had cut the uniforms 
out with a circular saw and sewed them as they 
would sew the parts of a tent. He soon had the 
uniforms, as well as other matters, put right; and 
it was owing to his taste, judgment and quickness 
to change anything that offended that the corps 
became the smartest of its kind in the United 
States. His command was composed of four com- 
panies of infantry, a band, and two batteries of 
artillery, armed with two muzzle-loading field 
pieces, of which the lads were inordinately proud. 

The band was led by a civilian named Easter- 
day, who seldom saw eye to eye with his chief in 
matters musical. One day there was a grand re- 
view, and Pershing was particularly anxious to 
have the battalion acquit itself as well as possible. 
For a long time he was in doubt whether the 
band should take part, but he finally yielded to 
entreaties. The band played the battalion round 
the campus at “quick march” fairly well, and then 
Pershing gave the order, ‘‘Quick march! Double!” 
An eyewitness says that when the band struck up 
its alleged double time no thousand-legged insect 
could have possibly kept step with any combina- 
tion of its feet! The battalion, which could drill 
well enough without music, promptly went to 
pieces, and no route step ever showed a greater 
variety of cadence. 


Pershing stood it for a few moments, and then, | 


realizing the hopelessness of the situation, ran 
toward the band and yelled, “Stop that playing! 
Stop that playing! For heaven’s sake, stop that 
wretched band!” None of the cadets were allowed 
to be at the subsequent interview between Persh- 
ing and Easterday, but there were no further ex- 
hibitions of musical incapacity. 

When Pershing left to become instructor of 
tactics at West Point the cadets who had served 
under him desired a badge of some sort. They 
formed a committee, and the chairman called on 
Pershing at the armory and asked for a pair of his 
cast-off trousers, 

“What on earth do you want them for?’’ asked 
the commander. 

When his visitor informed him that they were to 
be cut up into bits of cloth showing both the blue 
of the breeches and the yellow of the stripe and 
made into service ribbons he was plainly affected, 
says one who was present, and said, “I will give 
you the very best pair I own!” - 

‘‘We cut them up into service ribbons,” says one 
of the cadets, “and, so far as is known, those were 
the first service ribbons ever worn in the United 
States Army.” 

es 


THE CASE OF A KICK 


HE assignment of the Paris home of Prince 

and.Princess Joachim Murat for the use of 

President Wilson during his stay in France 
naturally recalled the American associations of 
the Bonaparte - Murat family. The first Joachim 
Murat, son of an innkeeper, rose to be a marshal 
of France and king of Naples, and received from 
Napoleon Bonaparte the hand of his youngest sis- 
ter, Caroline, in marriage. The downfall of Napo- 
leon shook from their unstable thrones all but one 
of the kings he had created. Murat was seized and 
executed in 1815; ten years later his son, Lucien 
Charles, accused in Spain of royalist plotting, fled 
to America and established himself in New Jersey, 
near his uncle, Joseph Bonaparte, who had already 
found a refuge there. 

While residing in Bordentown, the Prince Murat, 
a young man of truly magnificent physique, agree- 
able, elegant and haloed by romance, met and 
married an American girl, Caroline Georgina 
Frazer, a young woman of much beauty and char- 
acter. Plenty of money came into the hands of the 
prince; but his princely ideas and expensive tastes 
caused it to flow through them so rapidly that his 
wife finally augmented the family income —and 
kept some of it within her own control—by opening 
a fashionable boarding school. The prince did not 
object ; indeed, he presided with aristocratic grace 
and charm over the long dining table, showing 
much attention to all the pupils, but particularly 
to the youngest and most beautiful. 

He was, outside his home, erratic in his behav- 
ior, associating with all kinds and classes, at one 
moment hail fellow well met with anyone, at the 
next, effectively demolishing the pretensions of 
some person whom he found disagreeable or pre- 
suming, whether by means of a sharp tongue, an 
icy rebuke, or methods more primitive. His en- 
counter with a worthless groom once resulted in a 
trial, which afforded harmless joy to the local 
newspapers and his interested fellow citizens. 
Murat was six feet, two inches in height, large in 
proportion, and in the habit of wearing a pair of 
enormous thigh boots for hunting. He had ordered 
the groom, who was lounging idly about, to attend 
to some task; and the man had refused, and re- 
fused insolently, whereupon “ Murat, with his 
awful boot, suddenly helped him to the middle of 
the barnyard pool! As a matter of course, the 
fellow sued him for assault and battery, confi- 
dently anticipating a handsome sum in damages.” 
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This seemed the more probable as the prince 
airily declined the services of a lawyer and con- 
ducted his own case. The prosecuting attorney 
made a powerful plea, emphasizing his client’s 
sufferings in person and dignity—the man swore he 
had been kicked six times—and dwelling effec- 
tively upon the “rights of the meanest citizen” 
against ‘outrageous monarchical oppression,” and 
“effete royalties outcast from Europe.” 

Prince Murat’s defense was simple. In vivacious 
broken English he explained the construction of 
the human vertebrz,—exhibiting an actual section 
of spinal column to illustrate their fragility —and 
echoed contemptuously his opponent’s accusation 
of six kicks. ‘De man tells you I kick him six 
times! Six times!” In a triumphant peroration he 
declared that it was evident the man would have 
been kicked all to pieces had he received ‘“‘even 
von kick wid dat!” clapping his hand upon his 
massive thigh, still incased in a seven-league 
sporting boot, until the sound rang throughout the 
courtroom. 

When order was sufficiently restored—for every- 
one was laughing wildly—the judge summed up 
and the jury retired. They returned immediately 
with a unanimous verdict. The groom got six cents’ 
damages—and the prince, three cheers. 

In 1848 Prince Murat, with his children and his 
American wife, was able to return to France and 
establish his family once more on a princely foot- 
ing in the French capital. That the home of his 
descendants should receive a President of the 
country that harbored him in exile is of natural 
interest to Americans. 
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WHAT WOULD HE DO WITH IT? 
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Tommy—If we had lost this war, Jack, I wouldn’t 
envy the bloke wot found it. 
—Lawson Wood in the Sketch. 
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A NAVAL JOHN GILPIN 


HERE may. be readers of The Companion 

who can take a reminiscent interest in an an- 

ecdote that Capt. Albert R. Wonham relates 
in Spun Yarns of a Naval Officer. We were home- 
ward bound from Australia, says the captain, and 
called in at St. Helena. The first man I met was 
the colonel commandant, whom I had known 
pretty well in the Ashanti War. 

**You are just in time,’’ said he. ‘‘We have a 
riding picnic to Longwood this afternoon. You 
must come.” 

Having in mind the very excellent fresh butter 
and water cress you get in St. Helena, I demurred, 
and reminded my friend that I was not a horse- 
man. 

“Oh, I have a sure old cavalry horse here; he’ll 
take you up as if you were in a rocking chair.” 

So I consented, and we went to the barracks, 
where the picnic party was assembled. In due 
course the old cavalry horse appeared. What he 
had been doing before, I don’t know, but, as soon 
as the party moved off, he did not want to do any- 
thing at all. He did not seem to know where the 
barrack gate was, and his one thought seemed to 
be to get back to his stable and sit down. Eventu- 
ally, the orderly towed him out of the gate, and on 
turning to the right to go up the hill I saw the 
party waiting for me. The only reason the horse 
did go up the hill, as it seemed to me, was because 
if he went down the hill he soon would be in the 
sea, and he would have to come up again, and 
there was no grass that way either. So he strolled 
up the hill. 

By the time we got to the top all the others were 
out of sight. But the horse seemed to get an inspi- 
ration, and set off as hard as ever he could toward 
Longwood. After about 2 mile or so on that road, 
doing just what he liked, he suddenly altered his 
course and turned at right angles up a side road, 
and nearly shot me over his starboard quarter in 
doing it. But if I can’t ride, I can hang on, and 
did. He was fairly on the move now, and so con- 
tinued for half a mile when, altering his course 
again, just as suddenly, he rushed up an avenue 
bordered with trees to a bungalow, where a soldier 
orderly stood. 

There the beast brought up all standing. The 
orderly saluted. I got down and went into the 
bungalow, which I discovered was an officers’ 
club. I said nothing. I don’t know if they treated 
the horse as they treated me, but I take it they did 
not, for he was in a beastly temper when I came 
out again. 

I mounted, and off he went at all his speed for 
Longwood; but when he came out into the main 
road again, go Longwood way he would not. There 
was not a soul in sight anywhere. I lavished all 
my terms of endearment on him, but without effect. 
Finally, I thought if I got down and led him past 
the junction with his head the right way, and then 
got up, we might go on. But he went off on another 
track. He kept going backward, and in the end 
slipped the reins over his head and kept at their 
full length from me, sidling down the road home- 
ward. And so we gyrated, and so we might have 
kept on gyrating until now, for just as soon as I 
tried to mount him he kept circling away from me. 









That had gone on for some time when I saw a 
rock with a perpendicular face toward the road, 
against which I could lay his side if I could get 
him there. Altering my tactics, I had sufficient 
influence over his movements to direct the gyra- 
tions so that eventually the segment of the circle 
we were then making was intersected by the rock, 
against which he brought his stern with a bump, 
and before he had time to get clear of it I was on 
his back. That was a surprise for him. But get him 
to go Longwood way I could not. On the contrary, 
he set off on his wild career homeward. It was all 
right along the flat, but down the hill he went at a 
speed that made the people look round, then at right 
angles into the barrack gate and up to the officers’ 
mess, where he stopped as if he had been shot. 

An orderly came out, saluted, and took him. I 
said nothing. But —! 


THE DUKHOBORS 


HE Dukhobors, who have formed colonies 
in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and British Co- 
lumbia, belong to a curious religious sect at 
once material and mystical, childlike and philo- 
sophical, to which only Russia could have given 
birth. These interesting people hold to tremen- 
dously high ideals of life. They have simplified 
complex human existence to one standard, that of 
the “perfect man’’—and believe, as the Canadian 
Magazine explains, that if each person bases his 
life in very truth upon the life of Christ, so that his 
heart and intent are pure, there is no need of the 
usual safeguards of society. It is their doctrine 
that a community in which there are no thieves, 
fighters and cheaters, and in which property is 
owned in common, requires neither police nor law 
courts, magistrates, lawyers or jails. For the 
same reason they do not desire the services of a 
church or a minister, and they will not register 
births, deaths or marriages. 

On first coming to Canada the Dukhobors would 
have nothing to do with schools; they based their 
objections on the instruction given in arithmetic, 
which they thought was only required by per- 
sons who try to outdo others in business. Since 
those days, however, they have changed their 
viewpoint in regard to schools and in some in- 
stances have erected their own buildings and hired 
their own teachers, arranging the curriculum to 
meet their own particular requirements. 

All the Dukhobors are vegetarians; they plant 
their farms so that their tables are supplied with 
vegetables in both variety and in quantity. It is 
no little feat to make out a thousand meals a year 
without the aid of meat and fish, yet the Dukho- 
bor housewife succeeds so well that the Dukhobors 
working on railway construction or in land-clear- 
ing gangs are able to outwork all others of what- 
ever nationality. 

All Dukhobors are of very gentle natures. Their 
courtesy to one another is based on the belief that 
as the spirit of Jesus dwells in all, even the child, 
the very youngest among them is entitled to a 
courteous hearing at all times. 
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POISONING THE PRESS 


HE subtlety and skill with which the com- 
mercial penetration and control of neigh- 
boring countries was accomplished by the 
Germans during the thirty years before the war 
makes it the more remarkable that their leaders 
were willing to jeopardize all those gains by plung- 
ing into war. The article by Prof. William Rescoe 
Thayer, on another page of this issue, contains 
some enlightening facts about the experience the 
Italians had with their northern neighbors. A 
recent article in the Atlantic Monthly adds an 
interesting example of the methods that Prof. 
Thayer describes. 

Many years ago two Germans, purporting to be 
residents of Switzerland, started an advertising 
agency. By degrees they furnished a considerable 
number of advertisements to the leading Italian 
newspapers. Their business grew until at length 
there was hardly a small town into which they had 
not penetrated. As newspapers live by their adver- 
tisements, so those Italian papers welcomed the 
German agents who added hundreds or thousands 
of columns of advertising matter every year. 

‘But those agents had a double purpose. As trusty 
servants of the Kaiser, they saw to it that German 
products, to the exclusion of French or English or 
even of Italian, should be lavishly advertised in 
the Italian press. This meant, of course, the pro- 
motion of German industries. Next, the German 
agents came to frame their contracts with the 
Italian newspapers so that in return for lavish 
newspaper advertising they should control the edi- 
torial page of each paper. In other words, they 
arranged that the Italian people should get from 
their papers whatever views on home and foreign 
affairs the reptilian inspirers at Berlin chose to 
furnish them. 

The same process was introduced into France 
in 1912, and was even beginning to creep into this 
country when the war broke out. 


og 


MME. SARAH HOLDS UP A TRAIN 


FTER Mme. Sarah Bernhardt had closed a 
recent engagement at Minneapolis, she was 
about to start east on a train scheduled to 

leave at half past nine o’clock, when the Liberty 
Loan committee of the city asked her to speak in 
the Auditorium at quarter past nine. Most persons 
would have followed ,one of two courses: either 
they would have refused the invitation with regret 
or they would have accepted it and missed the 
train. But Mme. Bernhardt had another way. She 
turned to her manager, says the Springfield Re- 
publican, and asked : 

**What is the road?” 

“The Soo,” was the reply. 

“And who is the president?” 

“Edmund Pennington.” 

“Get him on the wire.” 

When the president was on the line she said, 
“Mr. Pennington, I ask you to hold your train fif- 
teen minutes! I wish to speak to the good people 
of Minneapolis, to ask them to go over the top 
with money once more, as their sons are going 
over the top in my own land of France.” 

Her request was granted. 


o-< 


NOT ALL FLAT YET 


EARING an explosion in the immediate 
vicinity, Uncle Bill said to his small nephew, 
who sat in the automobile beside him: 

“Get out, Jimmy, and look at the tire, and see 
if it is flat.” 

“It looks pretty good,”’ said Jimmy upon inspec- 
tion ; “‘it’s only flat on the bottom side.” 
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As Bunny Gray was hurrying along 
he passed Reddy Fox 














“You didn’t have any sled yesterday,” 
Bunny remarked 














“Off she goes!” cried Reddy as he 
gave the sled a hard shove 








BY G. H. 


Bunny Gray was hurrying along one 


BUNNY GRAY AND 
morning on an errand, he passed Reddy 


A 
Fox, who was sitting on a snowdrift 


with a sled beside him. When Bunny went by 
Reddy smelled apples and his mouth began to 
water. ‘‘Hi, Bunny!’’ he called. 

‘*Hi, yourself!’’ Bunny answered. He eyed 
the sled with curiosity, but he did not stop. 

‘‘Want a ride?’’ Reddy Fox called slyly. 

Bunny Gray slowed up. ‘‘You didn’t have 
any sled yesterday,’’ he remarked. 

Reddy Fox rose and began to trail the sled 
toward the hill. ‘‘Is this yesterday ?’’ he said. 

Bunny was silent. It was a dreadful tempta- 
tion; he knew well that he ought to go on and 
carry the apples he had in his basket to Aunt 
Molly Hare over in the hollow, but he found 
his feet slowly following Reddy to the hill. 

When they got there Reddy set the sled in 
place with a flourish. ‘‘Put your basket down 
and jump on,’’ he said, and before Bunny 
knew it he had obeyed. ‘‘Off she goes!’ cried 
Reddy as he gave the sled a hard shove. 

Away went Bunny, holding on for dear life. 
He shut his eyes and squealed with delight 
as he dashed through the frosty air. 

When he opened his eyes he squealed again, 
but this time for a different reason. Right be- 
side him, looking very big, stood Policeman Dog. 

‘*What are you doing with that sled, Bunny 
Gray ?’’ Policeman Dog asked sternly. 

Poor little Bunny’s ears began to tremble. 
‘‘Oh, please,’’ he said, ‘‘it is not my sled!’’ 

‘¢*T know it is not,’’ said the policeman. 
‘*That’s why I asked you about it.’’ 

Bunny’s tongue was stiff ; he looked so guilty 
that Policeman Dog caught him by the hand 
and started to walk off with him. They had 
not gone far before they met Ray Coon, who 
came nosing along as if he were looking for 


THE STOLEN SLED 


SMITH 


something. Ray stopped and threw up both 
hands. ‘‘What is wrong?’’ he cried. 

‘* A good deal! ’’ the policeman answered. 
‘*There’s too much mischief going on. The 
Fox boys are always up to tricks, and now here 
is Bunny Gray coasting on a sled that doesn’t 
belong to him. I knew he didn’t own one.’’ 

Bunny rolled his eyes piteously at Ray Coon ; 
his tongue was still tied. 

‘*But, officer,’’ said Ray, ‘‘Bunny Gray is 
an honest chap. There’s some mistake. ’’ 

The policeman turned to Bunny. ‘‘Where 
did you get that sled?’’ he asked again; but 
this time his tone was kinder, and Bunny took 
courage and told what had happened. ‘‘It’s 
Reddy’s own new sled,’’ he finished. 

“Tt is, eh?’’ said Policeman Dog. He ex- 
amined the sled carefully. ‘‘Oho!’’ he remarked 
presently. ‘‘Ray Coon, have you missed your 
sled ?’’ Ray admitted that he had. ‘‘Well, here 
it is,’’ said the officer, ‘‘with the name painted 
out.’’ Sure enough, they could plainly read 
through the thin paint the word ‘‘Ray.’’ 

Policeman Dog went off with the sled to 
hunt for Reddy Fox. Ray and Bunny climbed 
the hill to get the basket of apples, but it was 
nowhere to be found; they knew then that 
Reddy Fox had carried it off. There was noth- 
ing left for Bunny to do but to go sadly home. 
Ray was kind enough to go with him. 

Mrs. Gray met them at the door. ‘‘Why did 
you leave the basket, Bunny?’’ she asked. 
‘*Did Aunt Molly like the apples?’’ 

‘*O mother, the apples are gone! ’’ cried 
Bunny Gray and told her everything. 

Mrs. Gray did not scold her son when he had 
finished his story. She said that the lesson he 
had learned was worth more than the apples. 
She invited Ray to eat supper with them, and 
before he left Bunny was happy again. 





ORAWINGS BY CULMER BARNES 














Right beside him, looking very big; 
stood Policeman Dog 














They had not gone far before they 
met Ray Coon 











“O mother, the apples are gone!” 
cried Bunny Gray 





THE RAGGED LITTLE 
FLAG 


' BY BERTHA HARDING ALLEN 


L = Gold - and - Silver was «a Chinese | back on the breeze—the foreigners’ Flowery | 


house boy in the family of a mission- 
ary. It was his duty to come down early 
every morning and light the dining-room fire. 
As he leaned over the grate to strike a match 
one chilly morning, he saw a small flag on top 


| Gold-and-Silver sat in the stern of the small 


| boat with his eyes growing wider and wider. | 


| The gunboat turned a little, and he came to 
| his feet with a ery. The beautiful Stars and 


| Stripes at the stern of the boat was blowing 


| Flag. 
| All at once Gold-and-Silver remembered the 
| little ragged flag in his pocket. He whipped it 
| out and held it high with a salute. 

The gunboat now was just opposite them. 


‘THE LEGEND OF THE 

| POND LILY 

| BY ELLEN MILLER DONALDSON 

| ANY, many years ago a little star 
asked her mother, the moon, if she 
might come to the earth to live. She 

| had seen the little Indian children at play 


| down there, and she loved them. 
The moon mother said, ‘‘You may drop to 


of the pile of wood. It was ragged and soiled, | Suddenly a loud whistle blew. Gold-and-Silver the mountain top; I shall be near enough to 
for it had headed many a little procession | shaded his eyes with his hand. He wondered watch you still.’’ 


round the mission yard. It had often been | why all the sailors were lined at the rail. | 


So early in the morning the star dropped 


hoisted to the top of the high piazza pillar; | Then in a flash he knew that they were look- to the mountain top. All day long she was 
it had flown from the bamboo poles of the | ing at his flag, and that the whistle had been | happy. The sun kept her warm; the moon 


children’s sedan chair when they went out 
into the country; and it had waved from the 
roof of the sampan—the funny little house boat 
on which the whole family lived when they 
went down the river to the big city. 

Now a new flag was on the way from Amer- 
ica to take its place; but Gold-and-Silver knew 
that the ragged little flag did not belong in the 
coal hod ; the Chinese maid must have thrown it 
there. He picked it up and dusted off its folds. 

When the missionary’s wife came down 
he asked in his queer, stumbling 
speech if he might have the flag 


| blown in answer to his salute! It was a proud 
| moment in his life. 

| As the gunboat grew smaller in the dis- 
tance, the fishermen took the small flag and 
looked it over carefully with much curiosity. 
They could not exactly make out what all the 
fuss was about. 


he said as he put the ragged little flag back 
into his pocket, ‘‘it is because the American 
people very much love their country. ’’ 





Gold-and-Silver tried to explain. ‘‘I think,’’ | 


mother and the sister stars were sleeping not 
far away. Then it rained, and a wonderful rain- 
bow came and touched the top of the mountain. 
But after a while the rainbow left, and the 
star was lonely. The sun went out of sight, 
|and the moon mother was busy keeping the 
| sister stars twinkling all night long. The little 
star grew frightened. Early the next morning 
she dropped to a hilltop below the mountain. 
All day she was happy there. The sun was 
still near enough to keep her warm, and she 








knew where the moon mother was. To her 
great joy some little Indian children whom 
the star loved came up to play; but after a 
while the sun went off, the children returned 
to their wigwams, and the star became very 
lonely again. 

At the foot of the hill lay a beautiful forest, 
and just about dawn the lonely little star 
dropped to the top of the highest tree. She 
found this a wonderful place to stay. The tree 
top was green and the shade cool and sweet. 
All day long the leaves whispered secrets 
to her and the birds sang their best songs. 

But after a while the leaves stopped whis- 
pering and went to sleep, and most of the birds 
flew home to their different nests. Those that 
nested in the tree grew drowsy. All the music 
of the day stopped and the noises of the night 
began. The star was very much frightened. 

Just by the side of the forest stretehed a 
lake that the Indian children called Shining 
Water. The star made up her mind she would 
drop into the lake and so be nearer still to the 
Indian children. About an hour after twilight 
she dropped into Shining Water. 

Now it happened that the little Indian chil- 
dren were seated about the lodge fire listening 

to their chief as he told them won- 





to show to his neighbors when 
he went back to his little fishing 
village at the mouth of the big 
river. 

When she saw how carefully he 
handled the worn-out bit of bunt- 
ing, she smiled and said, ‘‘ Jiang 
say,’’ which is the Chinese for 
‘*ves, ’” 

‘Phat is how it happened that 
the little flag was neatly folded 
and put away with Gold - and- 
Silver’s few possessions. The next 
time the house boy made a trip 
home he carried his treasure with 
him, 

The men, women and children 
of the fishing village, and the 
dogs and pigs as well, all crowded 
round to give him welcome. Gold- 
and-Silver drew himself up proud- 
ly as he showed them his prize. 
{t shone in the sun and fluttered 
in the breeze. ‘‘This the foreign- 
er’ flag,’’ he said. ‘‘The Flowery 
Flag. ’’ 

One day soon afterwards Gold- 
und-Silver went out in a fishing 
boat with some of-his friends. 
Suddenly, while they fished, he 
“tw a wonderful sight—a big 

\merican gunboat out at sea. The 
little group stopped their work and 
vatehed the great boat as it came 
iajestically toward them. Yes— 


I 


All 


This is the tale that 

*ve been told 

Why some fishes 
are made of gold: 


Once in a far for- 
gotten day 


sober gray. 


Some were solemn, 
andsome were sad; 

Some (like the octo- 
pus) were bad. t 


A TALE THAT PVE BEEN TOLD 
By ROSE HILTON 


of the fishes were 


But one little fellow was full of 
cheer; 

He always swam where the sea 
was clear; 


He tagged the sunbeams and found 


10—yes, it was actually rounding it fun ; . 
he point at the mouth of the He spread his fins to the summer 
‘iver! The fishermen had to row sun 


nearer the shore to get out of the 
way of the big waves that it made. 








stole to land 


low, his sides 


light. 


f 
ORAWN BY J. W. F. KENNEDY 


Yellow as sunlight, through and 


through; 


And all his descendants are yel- 


low, too. 


That is the story told to me 


How goldfishes began to be. 


Once in a while he 


And flopped about in 
the shining sand. 


His back grew yel- 


turned bright, 
He shone in the 
gloom like a little 


At last he was yellow 
from head to tail, — 

Shimmering fin and 
shining scale,— 


derful tales, and they saw the 
star fall. It looked to them as if 
it had fallen from the sky, and 
they eried, ‘‘See, the Great Spirit 
has sent us a star to live in our 
Shining Water! In the morning 
we will go and find it.’”’ 

Early in the morning they 
pushed their little canoes far out 
on Shining Water to find the star. 
Backward and forward they 
paddled in the erystal water until 
at length they saw a gleam. They 
sent their canoes swiftly toward 
it. When they reached the spot 
they found a beautiful blossom 
with petals of snow and a heart 
of gold. It was the little star, 
which had turned to a lovely 
flower when it touched the sur- 
face of Shining Water. 

The Indian children loved the 
flower and gave it a name. They 
ealled it Wa-wa-ta-see, which 
means star flower. 

That was hundreds of moons 
ago, but even now whenever the 
Indian children see a star fall they 
say, ‘‘The Great Spirit has sent 
us another star flower to live in 
Shining Water.’’ And when day 
breaks they run down to the edge 
of the lake and push their canoes 
far out on Shining Water and find 
the new - fallen flower. All day 
long they push their little boats 
in and out among the beautiful 
star flowers; and every night, 
listening to tales round the camp 
fire, they watch for new star 
flowers to fall. 7 
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Look at Your Teeth 


In Ten Days 


All Statements Approved by High Dental A uthorities 





One of these Boys 
Will Fail ~ IF- 


Both possess equal health and intelligence, both 
have qualities for success—but one stammers. Where 
the one will succeed, the stammerer will fail. 

He will dread to meet people, he will lack the self- 
confidence so y in The 
tion of‘ his disability will impair his nervous system— 
a dition often the of ill health. 

Remove this handicap. As hundreds of other 
stammerers have been cured at Bogue Institute, so 
he can be cured. The Institute was founded in 1901 
by Benjamin N. Bogue who cured himself after 
stammering twenty years. 

Instruction is based on the principles of co-ordina- 
tion between the mind and speech organs. No drugs 
or medicines. Endorsed by physicians. The history 
of the Bogue Institute and description of its methods 
are embodied in Mr. Bogue’ s book ‘‘Stammering—Its 
Cause and Its Cure.’’ Furnished on request. Address 


Bogue Institute for 
STAMMERERS 


301 Bogue Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





























-in-One 
Oil on Saws 


that Stick 


Rub 3-in-One on the blade. 
It penetrates into the 
pores of the metal—ab- 
solutely prevents rust 
—makes saws work 
much easier. 


Every tool in your 
kit needs regular 
rubbing with 3-in- 
One. Keeps them 

bright—preserves 

cutting edges. 

Cleans and polishesthe wooden 
handles, Oil automatic tools with 


3-in-One 
The High Quality Tool Oil 


Lubricates perfectly. Never gums or collects 
dirt. Makes brace-and-bit, drills, screw-driver, 
all automatic tools, do better work 

and last longer. 

3-in-One is sold at all stores. East of the 

Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25c and 50c 

in bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE A generous sample 
of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses—both FREE. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 AIT. Broadway, New York 
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A booklet of 32 pages, 
50 fac-simile writings 
interpreting character 

will be sent with sample 
box of 10 pens, different 
patterns, on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway 








New York, N. Y. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
“ORS 


ROGRESS IN THE AIR.—The past year and 
a half has seen great progress in the technique 
of aéronautics. Aéroplanes have been engaged in 
fighting, chasing, reconnaissance, artillery “spot- 
ting,” photographing, bombing and contact patrol 
in ways that would have been considered reckless 
at the start of the war. According to Engineering, 
there has been a general increase in speed, climb- 
ing ability and ‘‘ceiling.” If in the early part of 
1917 a machine could climb the first 10,000 feet in 
about twelve minutes, it was considered as an ex- 


capable of greatly exceeding that rate. What the 
French term the “ceiling” of an aéroplane is 
the maximum altitude that it will reach with its 
full load on board. Taking an average of altitudes 
reached by different types of machines, “ceiling” 
has been increased from 16,000 or 18,000 feet to more 
than 20,000 feet. The gain is of great importance. 
In an encounter between two machines, one of 
which has a speed of 130 miles an hour and a 
“ceiling” of 18,000 feet, and the other a “‘ceiling” 
of 22,000 feet and a speed of only 120 miles, the 
slower machine with the higher “ceiling” has 
the advantage, because it can climb out of range 
of the other machine and await its opportunity of 
diving upon it from above. Another matter that has 
been instrumental in raising the “ceiling” is the 
improvement in antiaircraft guns, which has made 
it ry for hi to maintain a high 
altitude to be even moderately safe from gunfire. 
If, as the course of improvement seems to indicate, 
the altitude at which machines are able to do most 
of their work continues to increase, it seems cer- 
tain that an outfit for supplying the pilot with 
oxygen will be the rule rather than the exception. 





ODERN CAVE MEN.—That there are to-day 
civilized men living in caves may seem strange 
to many readers, but, according to the Scientific 
American Supplement, there are Frenchmen who 
live underground only a few hundred kilometers 
from Paris. Many of the excavations that con- 
stitute their dwellings are lofty, and some of them 
are divided into two or three stories by floors of 
beams and laths; sometimes, too, the entire habi- 
tation, with its stairways and intermediate floors, 
is dug out of the solid earth. But when a visitor 
penetrates to the interior of one of these trog- 
lodytice houses, he is likely to be impressed by the 


COURTESY OF SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 








ENTRANCE TO CAVE HOUSE AT CHENU 


neatness that prevails there. Against the walls, 
which have been made smooth and plumb, but 
which still show the mark of the pick, are arranged 
old pieces of furniture and beds of massive rough- 
hewn wood. The cave houses are often the very 
caves that were inhabited by the ancient troglo- 
dytes, or cave dwellers, and have hardly been 
enlarged or modified; sometimes curious sculp- 
tures can be found in them, and in turning up the 
earth the investigator comes across the bones of 
the great bear or of the reindeer that served our 
prehistoric ancestors for food. Thus the age of the 
cave men has been prolonged into the midst of the 
twentieth century. 


HE ROMANCE OF FOSSIL HUNTING.— 
The recent discovery, in the Red Deer-Cafion, 
Alberta, of the fossilized bones of a new crested 
dinosaut, one of those giant land animals that 
flourished millions of years ago, calls renewed at- 
tention to the work of the fossil hunter. Mr. Harold 
J. Shepstone briefly describes that interesting oc- 
cupation in the English World’s Work. Enthusiastic 
fossil hunters have unearthed lizards that meas- 
ured eighty feet and more in length, and that 
weighed tons; a monster rhinoceros; horses that 
make the present-day horse seem like a mere 
pygmy; mammoth tigers, huge turtles and giant 
flesh-eating birds, veritable terrors of the air. Their 
discoveries have enabled the menof science to read 
the wonderful wild life of the days of long ago. 
Fossil hunting is like gold hunting: the explorer 
never knows when he will ‘‘strike it rich.” He may 
remain in the field a whole season, toiling daily 
under a scorching sun, and at the end have nothing 
to show for his labor. On the other hand, he may 
make a discovery that will startle the scientific 
world and upset textbooks and cherished theories. 
The way the fossil hunters work is interesting. 
Their implements are chiefly the pick, the shovel 
and the spade, but some of the places that contain 
fossil treasures are so large that ploughs and 
scrapers drawn by horses have to be used to re- 
move the earth that overlies them. The fossils are 
embedded in certain layers of earth and rock. A 
part of the layer may lie close to the surface of the 
plain or form a projecting hillside, and the otherend 
be thousands of feet below the top. Thus the cov- 
eted fossil may be near the surface or hundreds of 
feet beneath it. One of the most valuable of recent 
finds was the complete skeleton of the Tyranno- 
saurus, the largest flesh-eating animal that ever 
lived. It was discovered by Mr. Barnum Brown of 
the American Museum of Natural History in the 
Bad Lands of Montana. The one aim of the Tyran- 
nosaurus when alive was to battle with every other 
animal that came in its way. It was the fighting 
animal of its age. When erect it stood eighteen feet 
high, had talons fit to hold an ox, and double- 
edged dagger-like teeth from two to three inches 
long, set in a mouth a yard wide. The skeleton was 
discovered in the sandstone hills. The area over 
which the bones were scattered and the exceed- 
ingly steep pitch of the hill made it necessary to 
remove a vast amount of material. It took two sea- 
sons to dig out the bones, and dynamite had to be 
used to blast the rocks. The excavation necessary 
to remove that one skeleton made a pit thirty feet 





long, twenty feet wide and twenty-five feet deep. 


cellent performance; but now there are machines |* 


This is to urge a ten-day test of a 
dainty film remover. Then look and see 
what really clean teeth mean. 


Old methods of teeth cleaning have 
proved sadly inadequate. They don’t pro- 
tect teeth, as millions have discovered. 
Teeth still discolor, still decay. Tartar 
accumulates, pyorrhea often gets a start. 
Statistics show that tooth troubles have 
constantly increased. 


Dentists know that the reason lies in 
a film —a slimy film which you feel with 
your tongue. It clings to the teeth, gets 
into crevices, hardens and stays. And 
most tooth troubles are due to it. 


That film is what discolors — not the 


The best way to know what Pepsodent 
does is to use it and watch results. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly com- 
bat it. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. But 
science has discovered a harmless ac- 
tivating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents. That fact inau- 
gurates a new dental era. We can now 








See What Film Removal Does 


teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Dental science has for years sought a 
way to combat film, and has found it. 
Many clinical tests by able authorities 
have proved it beyond question. It is 
now embodied in a dentifrice called Pep- 
sodent, and leading dentists all over 
America are urging its adoption. But 
to let all people quickly know what it 
means we are offering this ten-day 
test. 


Just Let It Prove Itself 


combat film, the great tooth wrecker, as 
we never could do before. The results 
are such that no one would miss them 
if he knew, or let his children miss them. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


These results are all-important. Film- 
covered teeth are unsafe and unclean, 
and this test will prove thsm needless. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








PapsadéAl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


(159) 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 431, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 





Address 
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Oh, Money! Money! 


Out of a clear sky came three checks of one 
hundred thousand dollars each to the three 
Blaisdell families. How each family tried in its 
own way to get happiness from its unexpected 
fortune —and failed —is told in Mrs. Porter’s 
latest story. Stanley Fulton, a bachelor with 
only dollars for companionship, begins to won- 
der what will become of his twenty millions 
when he dies. In order to test in advance his 
only relations—three distant cousins whom he 
has never seen—he decides to give them each 
one hundred thousand dollars and appear among 
them as plain John Smith and watch the result 
of his experiment. How the money was spent 











by the different families, bringing joy and whole- 
some life to some and only sorrow to others, 
and how ‘‘John Smith’’ learns a needed lesson 


and finds a wife is graphically told. 
Send us one new yearly subscription (not your 


OUR OFFER own) for The Youth’s Companion with $2.00 


to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of E leanor H. Porter’s 
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THE SINCEREST FORM OF 
FLATTERY 


from the O. P. to the battery. “That you, 

Mumbo-0?” And then suddenly the voice 
changed to a deep basso profundo: “ 
your—commander—salutes you!” 

“And who are you, my good man?” replied 
Mumbo in a voice evidently meant for a counter- 
imitation of the same voice.“‘ Who are you? Oom-ah, 
yes, the Forward Observer. Do you know what 
you are, my good fellow? You are the eyes of the 
guns—remember that. Shake hands with me. Now 
write home and tell your people about it.” 

“Rotten; absolutely rotten imitation; not a bit 
like him,” came from the O.P. ‘‘ Now listen to 
this!” 

But Mumbo did not listen, says Punch, for, turn- 
ing, he had caught sight of a pair of splendid, 
sparkling field boots descending into the dugout. 
Breathlessly he waited for the rest to appear. 
Heavens! It was the Great One himself. 

“Well, my boy,’ said the well-known voice, 
“and where is your battery commander?” 

“He’s visiting the battalions, sir,’’ said Mumbo, 
thanking heaven that he had not been overheard. 

“Oom-ah!” (Heavens! it was like Steve’s imita- 
tion, astonishingly so.) ‘‘Sorry to have missed him. 
Tell your battery commander that your general 
has visited the battery. Let all the men whom I 
have not seen know that I, their general, have 
visited them.” 

Burr-burr ! went the telephone. 

“Oom-ah, who is that?” 

“Only the O. P., sir.” 

“ Ah, the Forward Observer! Let me speak to 
him. Are you there?” 

“Ts that you, Mumbo?” called Steve over the 
wire. 

“No, no, my boy,” roared the general, heartily, 
“this is not—oom-ah, Mumbo; itis your GENERAL 
speaking. It is your GENERAL ringing up to con- 
gratulate you personally. You, my boy, are the 
eyes of the guns; remember that —” 

“Rotten!” was the word that cut short this 
eulogy. “Rotten, old son; not a bit like it.” 

“What!” The pained surprise in the general’s 
voice sent a cold shiver down Mumbo’s back. 

“Not a bit like it,’”’ reiterated Steve decisively. 

“Not a bit like what, sir? Do you know who I 
am? It is I, your GENERAL.” 

“That’s a bit better,’’ admitted Steve grudgingly. 
“You’ve got the intonation all right; but the voice, 
my boy, the voice—put more body into it.” 

“[—I—I —” began the general. 

“No, no, no, don’t hurry it! Do it by numbers. 
On the command, ‘One,’ lay back your head on 
your collar; ‘Two,’ press down the uvula; ‘Three,’ 
open the mouth wide and—and pull the string, as 
it were, and let the voice roll out from the chest.” 

‘Look here, sir —” 

“No, no, you’ll never do it like that! Listen to 
this now: Oom-ah, and who are you, my boy?” 
(And at the sound of his own voice, apparently, 
the general started violently.) “A sentry? No, my 
boy, you are more than that, my boy. You—are 
one—of the farthest outposts—of the whole—Brit- 
ish— Empire, my boy! Remember that. I, your 
general—salute you! That’s a bit more like it— 
what?” he broke off triumphantly. 

“Confound your impertinence! ” came the full- 
blooded explosion of wrath. 

“Ha, ha! Splendid! That’s ever so much better, 
old cock!” 

“What!’’ The tone rose to a squeak. 

“There, now you’ve gone off again,’’ said a dis- 
appointed voice. “You must—lay—your—head— 
back on your collar and — 

“Cease this impudent impersonation, sir!’ 

“Impudent! It’s better than you could ever get 
it, anyway.” 

At that moment the line to the O. P. was cut by a 
shell. 

It appeared (after a befitting pause) that the 
general had a sense‘of humor. He admitted it; he 
also stated that he could always see jokes even 
against himself; but it also appeared that this was 
not one of those jokes. It was, in fact, a clear case 
for disciplinary action. 

Meanwhile, by devious routes, there scurried 
an orderly, hot and perspiring, to bring the news 
to the 0. P. that it had been the general himself 
speaking and that a personal visit to the O. P. was 
projected. It was a lonely and depressed Mumbo 
who returned to the dugout after seeing a suspi- 
ciously polite general off the premises. 

Burr-burr ! They had repaired the telephone. A 
gleam came into Mumbo’s eyes. The opportunity 
was too good to be missed; the general could not 
be at the O. P. for half an hour at least. 

“Hello-o-o! Is that D. K.?” 

“Is that O. P.?” said Mumbo, gruffly. 

“Yes, who—who is that?” asked Steve, with ex- 
traordinary politeness. 

“TItis I, your GENERAL, speaking,” said Mumbo, 
ominously. 

“Oh! I—I—I’m sorry, sir. I’m afraid I didn’t 
know your voice just now.” 

“Qom-ah! You seemed to have avery fair idea 
of it,” replied Mumbo, grinning at the absolutely 
helpless humility in the other’s tone. 

“I—I’m sorry, sir. I—I had no idea you were 
coming to us, sir. I mean to say, as they had been 
shelling us, I—I couldn’t possibly expect that you 
would.” 

“Confound it!”? roared Mumbo. “Do you think 
that I, your GENERAL, fear to go where my men 
can go?” 

“T?’m—I’m sorry, sir. I didn’t mean that — 

“Then what did you mean?” 

“I—I don’t know, sir. I’m awfully sorry, sir. I 
hope you won’t take it as disrespectful, sir; it was 
only a joke, sir—bad joke, of course, sir, but meant 
—er—kindly, you know, sir. I’m sure we’re all 
very—er—proud that you should come to see us, 
especially when there’s shelling going on—no, I 
don’t mean that; I mean we’re glad you’re here 
because the enemy’s shelling—or, rather, we’re 
glad they’re shelling because you’re here—that is, 

I’m sure —” 

“Idiot!” howled Mumbo in his own voice. “Who 
said my imitation wasn’t any good?” 

“What—is that Mumbo? I say, wasn’t it awful? 
Did he catch you at it?” 

“No, I’m all right, but you’re in for it, my boy!” 
gloated Mumbo. “He was very nice to me, but I 
expect he’s saving all the other things for you. If 
you could have seen his face — Oom-ah! disgrace- 
ful. I can see a joke, even when it is directed 
against myself—oom-ah, but this is no joke, as that 
young officer will soon find out—oom-ah! Now— 
how write home and tell your people about that!” 


“Hitomi my boy-ee!”’ came over the wire 


Oom - ah— 





“Oh, shut up! I say—[pause] I say, Mumbo.” 
(No answer.) “Mumb-0-0-0! Where are—you-00?” 

But answer came there none. For standing in 
the doorway was the battery commander, and be- 
hind him? Behind him was the general himself! 
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ROUGH SPORT ON HORSEBACK 


N Coquimbo, or La Serena, there are almost no 
I public amusements, says Capt. Albert R. Won- 
ham, who describes in Spun Yarns of a Naval 
Officer his experiences during four years in Chile. 
But on one day in the year, diez y ocho,—September 
18, the anniversary of the declaration of Chilean 
independence in 1810,—there is a great festival. On 
a flat, sandy plain at Guyacan, two miles outside 
Coquimbo, huge canvas tents are rigged up, with 
a heavy spar firmly fastened on two upright posts, 
very strong, and high enough to strike a horse’s 
chest. 

Early in the day parties of Gauchos, or cowboys, 
begin to ride in on fine horses, with silver bits 
and stirrups and spurs—in fact with all the metal 
trappings of silver. The Gauchos wear ponchos, 
with silver dollars for buttons on their coats. All 
try to outvie one another in dress and horses. 

The riders range their mounts close alongside 
one another with their chests against the spar, 
and the riders drink out of enormous glasses. All 
at once there is a loud challenge in the distance 
and a horseman approaches at his utmost speed. 
As soon as the men at the spar hear this yell they 
pass back all the glasses, give answering shouts, 
and spur their horses to make them put their 
chests against the spar and keep them there. 

In the meantime the solitary rider urges his 
horse on. His motive is to insert his horse’s head 
and shoulders over the spar and between the 
other horses’ heads. If he can displace one horse, 
he generally sweeps all the others away, too, and 
so wins. Generally the attacker makes his horse 
rear as he strikes. 

The stirrups usually worn are wooden, very 
strong, like sabots, to protect the feet. The man 
who attacks tries and tries again, and apparently 
the shouts encourage the horses. Only good horse- 
men could stand the racket. A Chilean believes 
that no man who does not fully understand all 
about horsemanship should get on a horse. If he 
does not so understand it, then it is quite proper 
that a real horseman should put him off. 

Other conflicts occur during the day. A single 
horseman approachés, and at once there is a yell 
of challenge, and away goes a rider to overthrow 
him. They ride at each other, spurring their horses 
to their greatest speed. Apparently they will meet, 
horse’s head to horse’s head ; but at the last second 
before the impact each alters his course by laying 
the rein on the neck of the horse opposite to the 
way he wishes to go. Each rider has his eye fixed 
on his opponent, and each, as he rushes past the 
other, feels with the toe of his stirrup for the other 
man’s toe and tries to get under it. If he succeeds, 
he slightly raises his own toe, and the other man 
is violently thrown off his horse. 

These sportsmen back their luck with dollar 
notes as long as they have any. If a man has no 
more, he cuts a silver-dollar button from his coat; 
when his buttons are gone his spurs go; and so on, 
until he has parted with all the plate he has, and 
returns to his estancia, fifty or sixty miles away, 
with all the fun over for that year. Then he begins 
to save and to mount his dollars as buttons for 
the next year. 
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THE DOUGHBOYS’ LAUNDRY 


CORRESPONDENT with the American army 

A in France, while motoring near Verdun, met 

a sergeant who asked if he might ride with 

him to a pile of ruins that had once been a town. 

The chance meeting threw light on how a “‘dough- 

boy” laundry operates. After the sergeant had en- 
tered the car, he asked the occupants: 

“You chaps ain’t seen my laundry anywhere, 
have you?” 

“Laundry? We didn’t know there was a laundry 
in this part of France.” 

‘Well, there is, and it belongs to us. At least, it 
did yesterday. We’ve been transferred from the 
division to the eorps. When I got back from head- 
quarters, the division had moved and the laundry 
was gone. I think they stole it. We used to be 
attached to a hospital; when they moved, we 
hitched our laundry to a truck and went along.” 

“Your laundry is on wheels, then ?”’ 

“Yessir. It needs wheels, the way this division 
is moving. Our laundry is a couple of big tanks 
on a wagon with a steam-heating apparatus. First, 
we soak the duds in suds; then we steam them; 
next, we bake them. In an hour everything is 
washed, rinsed-and dried. When a bunch comes 
out of the trenches, we give ’em new clothes, and 
run the old ones through the washing machine; 
then we bake ’em and issue ’em out to the next 
gang, and keep things going. Fifteen hundred out- 
fits a day—that’s our average. Three weeks to 
launder the whole division.” 

As they neared the ruined village, he caught 
sight of the portable laundry, and with a “Thank 
you” he hurried off to take possession. 
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A CHARMING CHILDREN’S FEAST 


HE Lotus Festival is a pretty bit of merry- 

making that belongs exclusively to the fortu- 

nate children of China. Mrs. Alice Tisdale in 

her book, Pioneering Where the World Is Old, 
thus describes the picturesque scene: 

It was a hot summer night, and all the shop win- 
dows were bright with lanterns shaped like the 
lotus buds in the big moat. The moon rose high 
over the curving Peking roofs and flooded the 
streets. As if the moon had brought him, a child 


came timidly forth from one of the big, dark gate- |. 


ways. In his hands he held a brilliant lotus bud 
and a lotus-bud lantern. Then from every gateway, 
all up and down the streets, the children came 
forth. The air was filled with the music of their 
happy voices, and there was the sound of their 
little feet going pitapat in the dust. 

Soon the streets were childhood’s land, full of 
color, sound and happiness. Still the children 
came, rich and poor—children in silk garments of 
bright colors, children in rags, and little, naked, 
brown children, all carrying the lotus bud and the 
lotus-bud lanterns, which threw soft lights up 
into their happy, childish faces. Ever the crowd 
of breathless, joyous children and lovely flowers 
increased. 

For a brief, joyous hour, like fairy elves, the 
children frolicked. Then the candles burned low 
in the lanterns, and one by one went out. As 
quickly as they came, the children vanished. The 
streets were again silent and gloomy. 
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A Minstrel in France 
By HARRY LAUDER 








Here, at last, is Harry Lauder’s story 
—the story that millions who have 
heard him speak and sing have 
wanted him to write—the complete, 
thrilling story of all he saw and did 
on the shell-swept fighting line. 





laughter. 





Harry Lauder, beloved of all the English-speaking world, whether 
of Europe, America, Australasia or the islands of the seas, has 
written a book and made a new revelation of himself. The person- 
ality that he reveals is as different from that his audiences have 
known as if he were another person. 
it goes straight to the heart, and it will be as efficient i in inspiring 
sympathy and tears as his songs have been in inspiring gayety and 
The book is written in simplest style, with just enough 
of the Scottish dialect to give it pungency, 
friendly familiarity, as if Harry Lauder himself were sitting across 
the table from you and telling you all about the war in the intimacy 
of friendship.—New York Times. 
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Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing the war has made greater demand than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
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CARE OF THE CHILDREN’S TEETH 


ECAUSE the child’s first teeth are only 
temporary many mothers seem inclined 
to think them of little importance and 
not worth taking much pains to pre- 
serve. That, however, is a great mis- 
take. It is true that the milk teeth are 

gradually replaced between the sixth and the 
twelfth years, yet they have very important work 
to perform. In the first place the child needs them 
for mastication just as he needs the permanent 
teeth later. In young children the digestive organs 
are not so strong as they are later, and the food 
must be well broken up in the mouth in order that 
the stomach may be able to take care of it prop- 
erly. Just as the aged who have lost their teeth 
often suffer from digestive ills, owing to imper- 
fect mastication, so the child who prematurely 
loses his teeth usually suffers during the interval 
before the permanent teeth erupt to take the place 
of those lost. 

The teeth as organs of speech are necessary for 
producing many of the consonantal sounds; if the 
child loses them early, he may acquire a habit of 
mispronouncing that will persist in later life. But 
even more important than that is the part the 
milk teeth play in moulding the jaw and preparing 
it for holding the permanent teeth. There are 
twelve more teeth in the permanent set than in 
the first,—three on each side in each jaw,—and al- 
though the natural increase in size of the jaws 
provides for the extra number, it is a snug fit. If 
the child loses his milk teeth too soon, the normal 
increase in size of the jaws does not occur, and 
the new teeth are crowded together, pushed out 
of line, or twisted, and an ugly and deformed 
mouth results. 

Apart from the question of future ills, there are 
dangers of infection to which a dirty mouth ex- 
poses the child. As a writer in a dental journal 
has said, there is in the unclean mouth of a child 
an area of several square feet—including the sur- 
faces of the teeth—covered with filth which, if it 
were on the surface of the body, would cause the 
mother no little alarm. The mouth is an ideal place 
for the growth of bacteria—both those germs that 
produce decay of the teeth and those that invade 
the body, causing diphtheria, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, and other disabling or fatal diseases. The 
child’s mouth deserves as much attention as the 
adult’s, and the toothbrush, the dentifrice and 
the mouth wash are necessary parts of his toilet 
equipment. Brushing the teeth regularly morning 
and night from earliest childhood will establish 
one of the best habits that a child can acquire. 
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PUNISHMENT AND REWARD 


NE of the most famous of those old-time 
educationai institutions of which The 
Companion has lately related a number 
of anecdotes was the Hartford Female 
Seminary, of which Miss Catherine 
Beecher was principal, and her younger 

sister, Harriet,—afterwards known to the world 

as Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin,—for several years a pupil-teacher. A daugh- 

ter of Nathanie! Willis, the founder of The Com- 

panion, attended school there and handed down 
to her children and grandchild many lively stories 
of her school days. 

A feature of the seminary was the levees insti- 
tuted by the principal, for the social training first, 
and secondarily for the pleasure, of her girls. At 
these levees gentlemen were present—gentlemen 
young and old, most carefully selected and ap- 
proved, and never very many at a time. Their 
rarity made them all, in a certain sense, desirable, 
and there was gay competition and comparison 
among the girls concerning their attentions—a 
situation of which even the dignified principal was 
not wholly unaware. 

She had invited to one of the levees a certain 
eminent divine and his young nephew, who were 
visiting in the town. Sarah Willis, one of her most 
roguish, troublesome but best-beloved pupils, had 
just completed a fortnight of unprecedentedly cor- 
rect behavior, and it occurred to Miss Beecher to 
manifest her gratification by assigning the enter- 
tainment of the great man chiefly to her. That she 
contrived to do—although with some qualms at 
first lest Dr. Blank should not be properly enter- 
tained by a hostess so young, inexperienced and, 
doubtless, overawed. But it was soon clear that 
she need have no fears, and that things were going 
well; indeed the frequency of the reverend gen- 
tleman’s laughter quite amazed Miss Beecher, 
who had herself found him grave and ponderous- 
minded. She wags much pleased with the success 
of her experiment. 

The next day she received a shock. Coming 
unexpectedly upon a chattering group of girls, 
she overheard Sarah declaring ruefully that she 
“thought she should have died, amusing that ter- 
rible old Humpty Dumpty!” 

‘Sarah! Sarah!” cried-Miss Beecher. “How can 
you? Dr. Blank is aman of remarkable intellect 
and lofty character. You should think of those, 
and not of his person!” 

**But, Miss Beecher, I am sure that I did not 
mention Dr. Blank at all,” rejoined Sarah inno- 
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Miss Beecher was dignified, but she was also 
honest and human. She began to laugh. 

“You are a naughty girl, Sarah, a very naughty 
girl! The resemblance is there—the external re- 
semblance. I could not mistake whom you meant, 
and I only trust I shall be able to forget the 
likeness. To think I especially allowed you the 
privilege of entertaining him as a reward for good 
behavior! You don’t deserve it, indeed you don’t.” 

“I know it, Miss Beecher,” assented Sarah pen- 
itently. “Next time I think you’d better allow me 
his nephew, as a punishment.”’ 

“O Sarah! Sarah!” cried Miss Beecher, still 
laughing. ‘ You don’t deserve that, either! But you 
will probably get it, just the same!” 

And Sarah did. e 


IN A BOMBPROOF 


RITING to a friend in New York, a Red 

W Cross nurse, Miss Elizabeth Anderson, 

gives a vivid description of the terrifying 
experiences that the members of her organization 
had to face at the front. She says: 

We have been through a nice little bombard- 
ment. I don’t think I’ll ever be quite the same. 
Running for your life and standing for seven hours 
in a bombproof shelter that is not bombproof 
gives your mind quite a jolt. 

Imagine a concrete dugout about forty yards 
long, eight feet wide, seven feet high, built under 
the ground. Into this limited space is crowded a 
curious mixture of humanity—oflicers, telegraph 
operators, six of us canteeners, railroad engineers 
and conductors, four or five civilians, about seven- 
teen guards with their bayonets, three dogs, a 
liberal sprinkling of French soldiers and three 
Americans. 

We are packed in so tight that we are almost 
stified. Outside the guns of our barrage are mak- 
ing a fearful racket. Then three deafening bombs, 
one right after the other—bombs always fall in 
threes. The eighteen-inch concrete walls of our 
dugout are shaken as if they were made of card- 
board ; the air rushes through in a sickening blast. 

Some one says, “ Quelle affaire!’’ One of the 
Americans stops chewing gum long enough to 
remark, “ Pretty close!’ The tall young guards- 
man I am leaning against wipes the perspiration 
from his brow and announces that he prefers the 
trenches. 

Now comes comparative silence. Our guns have 
stopped. We all hold our breath. Yes, we can 
hear distinctly the sound of the Boche motors, 
directly over our heads. The wait seems intermi- 
nable. You grit your teeth; you clench your hands; 
you hold your breath; and then comes a stupen- 
dous, crashing din.This time you are almost thrown 
to the ground, and the concussion deafens you. 
You hold your breath again, expecting that your 
last moment has come. A pause, and then two 
more bombs explode a little farther off. 

We breathe again, and our guns begin their 
infernal racket. In the next pause you hear the 
horrid rattle of a machine gun, not our own, and 
you know the Boche has come back and is firing 
on the ruins of the house he has just destroyed. 

Never so long as I live shall I forget those 
silences in the dugout and the humming of that 
motor, like some hideous and unclean insect. And 
what I have described kept up for hours. 
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NATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


MONG the former chieftains of the black 
A tribes of the Transvaal Magato maintained 
absolute independence during his reign over 
the Magatese, and it was not until after his death 
that the Boers succeeded in collecting the hut tax 
from his people. An incident that illustrates his 
character is told in Secret Service in South Africa. 
About 1894 the Boer government sent Gen. Jou- 
bert with a small escort to_ persuade the truculent 
old chief to acknowledge its overlordship, or at 
least to pay something on, account of the arrears 
of the hut tax. 

“Are you Paul Kruger?” Magato demanded. 

The general explained that he was a sort of chief 
induna to the president of the republic. 

“Go back and tell your chief that I am as great 
a chief as he is, and that if he wishes to have a 
discussion he must come himself to see me. I do 
not talk to indunas.” 

That was all the general got, and he had to be 
content. 

The Kafir starts life at the point most white men 
only attain with old age. Independence and a com- 
petency are his natural heritage; therefore, why 
should he toil? 

Magato summed up the position to the mission- 
ary who was vainly endeavoring to inculcate the 
ona theory of the necessity and dignity of 

abor. 

“Why do you white men work so hard?” he in- 
quired. 

“To earn money.” 

‘Why do you want money?” 

“That we may have no need to work.” 

“That is a roundabout way of getting to the 
position that my young men already occupy. You 
say work is a good thing, and that all good white 
men enjoy work. Why is it that when you send 
bad men to prison you make them work as a pun- 
ishment?”’ 

os 


NO TIME TO COUNT THREE 


GROUP of negro soldiers were receiving in- 
A struction in the throwing of grenades, says 
the Argonaut: at one, they were to pull the 

firing pin; at two, draw back the arm; at three, 
throw the grenade. The captain explained to the 
nervous negroes that five seconds would elapse 
between the pulling of the pin and the explosion. 
“You must not throw too soon,” he said, “or some 
German is likely to pick it up and toss it back. 


off.” Then he counted, “One.” | 

A little negro on the end jerked the pin, poised 
the won an instant, and threw it as far as he 
could. 

‘‘What’s the trouble there?” asked the captain. 
“Didn’t I tell you to hold that until the count of 
three?” 

“Why, man,” said the recruit solemnly, “Ah 
could feel that thing swellin’ in my hand.” 


ee 


NOT A MATTER OF RACE 


HE following conversation is reported in the 
Tatler: 
Mrs. Green—I’m armenic, Mrs. Harris. 
Mrs. Harris—My word, Mrs. Green, I thought 
you was British. 
Mrs. Green—Ah, yer don’t understand, deary ; it 





Don’t hold it too long, or it may blow your arm. 








cently. “I only spoke of Humpty Dumpty.” 


means I ain’t got no blood in me. 
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What 5c Buys 


For Breakfast 


Ten dishes of Quaker Oats cost five cents—about 
one-half cent per dish. 


Ten dishes—a liberal serving for ten people, of 
the greatest food that grows. :, 


Below we picture what five 
cents buys in other breakfast 
dishes. Just a tiny serving 
for one person nowadays. 


Compare in another way. 





Food is largely measured 
by its energy value— by 
calories. Here is what five 
cents buys in energy at this 
writing. 





What 5c Buys 


In Calories 
In Quaker Oats . 1000 Cal. 





In Round Steak . 125 “ 
In Veal Cutlets . 90 “ 
InFresh Halibut. 95 “ 
In Hens’ Eggs. 70 “ 
In Salt Codfish . 65 “ 
In Canned Peas . 95 “ 











This means that some 
foods cost you ten times 


Quaker Oats. 


It means that breakfast 
cost can be vastly lessened 
by serving Quaker Oats. 


And breakfast can be bet- 
tered. ‘The oat is almost a 
complete food. It comes 
close to the ideal food. 


It is the vim-food, the food 
for growth. Food which costs 
ten times as much cannot 
compare with oats. 





And Nature has made few 
foods so inviting. 


Quaker Oats 


The Exquisite Vim-Food 


Quaker Oats attained its fame 
through flavor. It is flaked from 
queen grains only — just the 
rich, plump oats. 


A Bowl of Milk Costs 5c 


We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. It means the cream of 
oats without extra price. You 
should insist on this grade. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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NIP 


Tr night the San Jacinto burned, Nip 











Terry was sleeping soundly on the hard- 

tiled floor of the hallway on the very top 
story of the big apartment house. If Pat Hanra- 
han had not taken all his money away from him 
when it was too late in the evening to sell any 
more papers, he would have slept as usual at 
“Granny” Ryan’s nickel lodging house, If the 
night had not been so bitterly cold, he might have 
slept under a park bench or in some dark alley- 
way. Finally, if a belated tenant, coming in after 
the elevator boy had gone to bed, had not care- 
lessly left the outer door of the San Jacinto ajar, 
he would certainly not have found shelter under 
this particular roof. But all these things hap- 
pened, and they account for Nip’s presence in a 
place where he had no business whatever to be. 

It was about two o’clock when he awoke from 
a most unpleasant dream in which he imagined 
himself caught by the old-clothes man he had 
snowballed that afternoon, who was choking him 
vindictively. So real seemed the clutch of the 
fingers on his throat that he sat up to get his 
breath, when he found: he was coughing and 
choking in earnest. The hall was full of smoke, 
which was pouring up the elevator well. 

Nip sprang to his feet and started downstairs, 
thinking to rouse the janitor, but before he had 
gone far he saw the glow of flames-on'the ground 
floor, and in an instant he thought of the people 
sleeping calmly about him. 

“Fire! Fire!”? he shouted shrilly, and began 
to pound upon the nearest door. 

When he heard an answering shout within, he 
turned and ran back up the stairs to the upper 
floors, still screaming the alarm. As he ran he 
could hear doors opening and slamming on:every 
side, the shouts of men and the screams of women 
in a panic of fear. On each floor he: hammered on 
the closed doors until the inmates were roused. 
Excited with the thought of saving life, he forgot 
his own danger and made no attempt to secure 
his escape until he found himself again on ‘the 
top floor. 

The doors opening on the hallway all stood 
wide open. Some of the people were rushing about 
trying to collect their most valued possessions ; 
others, turned back from the stairway ‘by the 
volumes of smoke and flame that were now 
streaming up the well, hurried to the open win- 
dows and stood shrieking for help. Only one 
man seemed to have his wits about him. 

“Go to the end of the corridor to the left !’”’ he 
shouted. “There’s a fire escape there in the last 
room. The firemen will take us down from that 
side!” 

Nip felt that he could be of no:further use, and 
he hastened to follow the man’s directions, But 
as he ran along the corridor he heard from behind 
a closed door a woman’s ery: 

“My baby! Oh, save my baby!” 

The boy stopped and tried to open the door, 
but the knob would not turn. 

“Open the door!” he shouted. But the only 
reply was the pitiful cry, “Savemy baby! Save 
my baby !”’ 


Nip beat upon the door with hands and feet 


until it flew open and he fell forward into the 
room, The woman was standing at a window 
that opened on an air shaft,.and she was scream- 
ing hysterically. 

“Come,”’ said Nip, seizing‘henarm, “they can’t 
get you here! Follow me to:the/fire-eseape!’’ 

The woman looked at hirh, wild with terror, 
but she went with him quietly enough. 

“Wrap this blanket about the baby’s head,” 
said Nip. “The smoke is thick outside.” 

The woman did so, and they hurried out into 
the corridor. But before she had taken a dozen 
steps in the suffocating smoke the mother stum- 
bled and fell, gasping and exhausted, to the floor. 
As she lay there, she still thought only of her 
baby and thrust the child up into Nip’s arms. 

‘“‘Help!”’ he shouted, as he took the screaming 
and kicking bundle. “Here’s a woman fainted !’’ 

Two men came running through the smoke, 
and at Nip’s call they seized the almost uncon- 
scious woman and dragged her away to the fire 
escape. Nip tried to follow them, but his lungs 

vere filling with smoke, and his legs grew un- 
teady. His foot caught in the trailing blanket, 
nd he went down heavily. When he rose to his 

‘et the men had disappeared. They had carried 

he woman into the room whence the fire escape 
inand had shut the door to keep out the smoke. 

A moment later the boy, pushing desperately 

orward, reached the door., He turned the knob, 
ushed the door and shook it, but the spring lock 
eld. He could not get in. 

Undaunted, although almost suffocated, Nip 

1 back to the next room. He entered, flung the 

‘oor to, and hurried to the window. In the street 
© could see the engines and the crowd of sight- 
ers that a fire in a great city draws as by magic, 

‘ven in the deepest middle of the night. No one 

was looking up at him. They were watching the 
nen bringing the baby’s mother down the fire 
escape, 

“Here!’’ cried Nip, leaning over the sill with 
the baby in his arms. “You’ve left the baby !”” 
The mother, who had now reached the ground, 





looked up with the others, and Nip could hear 
her shriek of despair above the roar of the flames 
that were bursting through the windows of the 
lower floors. 

“Don’t jump, boy !’”’ The fire chief’s voice came 
booming up through the trumpet. “We’ll get a 
ladder to you.” 

Nip stood and watched the shifting, white- 
faced crowd below, the flickering reflection of the 
flames in the windowpanes of the building across 
the street, the long ladder like a spider’s web for 
slenderness slowly let down from another win- 
dow and raised again toward his. He was not 
afraid, but he wished they would be quicker. 
Then he felt himself grow pale, for the ladder 
had stopped in its deliberate journey in his direc- 
tion. It had fouled some electric-light wires that 
entered the house just below his window. 

“Hurry up!”’ he shouted. “I can hear the fire 
in the hallway.” Then, as the baby began again 
to ery fretfully, “Don’t cry, little feller,’’ he said. 
“T won’t drop yer.” 

Down below he could see the firemen spreading 
a great net. He wondered if they expected him 
to jump into it; it seemed miles away. Then he 
heard the chief’s voice again. 

“We can’t get the ladder to your window,” it 
said, “You’ll have to drop the baby into the net 
and climb out over the wires to the ladder!” 
Each word came up slowly and distinctly. 

Nip was a little frightened at the idea of going 
hand over hand along those wires to the ladder 
that rested against them. But after all it was not 
far—three yards at most. If it were nearer the 
ground it would be easy. He could see a fire- 
man running nimbly up the ladder to help him 
down. 

“Hurry up!” called the chief. “Drop the child. 
It’s the only way!”’ 

But in an instant Nip saw another way. He 
put the baby on the floor, tore down the lace 
curtains at the window and twisted them into a 
rope-like roll. Then he tied them firmly about the 
baby’s waist, brought the ends together, tied them 
also, and hung the loop thus made about his neck. 
The baby dangled behind him, but it could not 
slip through the band. 

“Come on!” called the fireman from the top of 
the ladder. 

“I’m coming,” answered Nip, putting his feet 
over the sill. He grasped the wires and swung 
out. A groan of horror came from the crowd as 
the baby swung down after him, its little feet 
and hands beating the air wildly. But the knots 
held bravely, and a cheer followed the groan. 

Slowly, inch ‘by inch, Nip worked his way 
along the wires, while the crowd watched his 
progress with bated breath. Fireman McGuire, 
waiting to seize him, could not keep his fingers 
from working and twisting in his eagerness, 
while he muttered to himself: 


“The spunk av him! Saints uphold him! It’s | | 


Trish he must be!’’ 

At last his big hand, far outstretched, touched 
the boy’s shoulder. Another moment and he had 
it firmly gripped. 

“Now yez can:let go!’”’ he shouted. And as Nip | 
let go, he lost consciousness and was carried, a 
limp and helpless burden, down the ladder to the 
cheering crowd and the waiting mother below. 

From that day the baby’s mother has been 
Nip’s mother, too, and he is no longer in uncer- 
tainty with every nightfall where he shall find 
his bed. 

ao] 


“BIRDIE” 


HE original commander of the Australian 

and New Zealand Army Corps was Gen. Sir 

William Birdwood, who later commanded a 
British army in France. He used to be called 
“the-soul.of Anzac,” and he was idolized by his 
men. He is-respected, too, as much as he is loved 
—although otticers of less original bodies of troops 
might not always think so. The Anzacs are inde- 
pendent, not tosay free and easy, in their military 
manners, as there are plenty of popular anecdotes 
to show. It happens, although some are doubtless 
invented or touched up, that several of the best 
are unquestionably true. For two of them Gen. 
Birdwood himself is authority. 

The Australians commonly wear an emu 
feather in their caps as a distinctive badge, but 
the general did not always do so. One day a 
private, a newcomer to camp, failed to salute 
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Economy in Cooking 











The lower priced meats are nourishing and pleasing 


when soups, stews, pot roasts, 
croquettes, etc. are spiced with 
Slade’s Pepper, Cinnamon, Ginger, 
Allspice, Cloves, Paprica, Celery Salt, 
Onion Salt, etc. 
Slade’s flavor most and best. 
Ask Grocers for Slade’s 


Send stamp for Patriotic Cook Book 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 





















cover to cover, itteems 
with, true- “to-life pic- 
tures -— descriptions 
pat vege- 
les. nt is a safe 
cane in selecting var- 
eties either for home 
or market. 


Grogerz ste ‘Honest 


Gules of ee r grntenes 
are thoroughly tes ited oo ht oy and 
p anity—eary “*blood’’ lines long controlled 
y scientific plant breeding. 
Send for your copy today—free 


~— pe Quantity 


Plant Carpenter’s Giant Golden Sweet 
It’s as delicious as the famous Golden Ban- 
inches Tong yee 8 Spene ony fdas Iter, 
inches lo yet 'S later. 
Lt not become mealy bu' 






















Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-lb. Bags 
The war is over. Sugar is easy 


to get. You can now have cake 
again. Celebrate with 


Cocoanut Cake 


Made with Automatic Flour. Find out 
how easily you can makea perfectly 
delicious cake. Recipe in every bag. 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
27 Commercial Street, Boston 
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LITTLE CARDENS for LITTLE HOMES 


Full been ag plans and planting lists for your own 
flower garden d 
rected until caebeaony. 


at LITTLE PRICES 
igned for your es 


M. H. CLARK, Hanover, 


nee Plans cor- 
‘o charge over ten dollars. 





your stomach. 





Forster’s is not 
only “absolutely 
pure, but it hasa 
delicious flavor 
which putsitina 
class by itself. 


Your palate will 
recommend it. to 


——" - pail like this 
h glass cover. 


A.A Fereur'Ca, Natick, Mass. 
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him. 

“Don’t you know who I am?” — = 
general, 

“No, sir.” 

“I’m Gen. Birdwood.” 

“Then,” said the soldier as he saluted, grinning 
cheerfully, “‘why don’t you wear a feather as a 
bird would?” 

Without even the excuse of a pun was the | 
familiar address of another soldier to his chief. 
Gen. Birdwood, in explaining to an English offi- 
cer the Anzac trait of carelessness in superficial 
discipline, and respect for the discipline that is 
fundamental, himself narrated the incident that 
occurred in the trenches at Gallipoli. As the gen- 
eral was passing, a private suddenly called out 
to him: 

“Birdie, duck yer bloomin’ block !’’ 

“Did you court-martial him?” inquired the 
Englishman. 

“No,” replied Birdwood, dryly. “I ducked me 
bloomin’ block; if I hadn’t, 1 wouldn’t have 
been here now !” 

One would almost think that Anzac emu feather 
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must have been moulted by the bird of freedom! 










































an automatic flame extinguisher. 
Oil Heaters smoking or throwing off the usual disagreeable odor. 
24% inches in height, with polished black drum and nickel-plate finish. 
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HE Elgin Oil Heater not 

only conserves coal, but it 
will heat comfortably, quickly 
and cheaply any room in the 
house; and is economical in 
that it car. be carried from 
room to room, as needed. It 
will burn eight hours on a 
gallon of kerosene. 

The most essential part of 
any oil heater is the fount and 
burner. Exhaustive tests by 
the manufacturer of the vari- 
ous founts used in oil heaters 
developed the fact that the 
Miller brass founts not only 
came up to their ideal but pro- 
duced a large volume of pure, 
warm air without any smoke 
or odor. These founts are 
made of a heavy gauge high- 
grade brass, with strongly re- 
inforced wick tube that takes 
a standard-size wick. Capac- 
ity of tank, + quarts. It is 
equipped with a regulator that 
makes it impossible to turn 
the flame too high; it also has 
These features eliminate the possibility of Elgin 
The Heater is 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


While our limited stock lasts we will sell these 
fine Elgin Oif Heaters, with nickel trimmings 





ONLY 


and brass tank, for only $6.75 each. Shipped 


by express, charges to be paid by receiver. The 
regular selling price of this grade Heater is $8.50. 
Our Offer presents a most timely opportunity to 








$6.25 


get a real bargain. Your order should be sent 


promptly, however, as no more can be supplied 
at this low price after our limited stock is gone. 


While They Last 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Elgin Oil Heater 


AT REDUCED PRICE 
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A thrift food—as well as being 


most delicious, healthful, nourishing 
and easily digested. Phirty-t06 satisfy- 
ing servings of breakfast porridge in every 
package. Flake form—easy to cook. 





There are so many appetizing ways in which it 
can be served, that you can enjoy it in a different 
form at every "meal and derive the greatest benefit 
from it in health and energy, without ever tiring of 
it. The tastiest bread, mufhns, griddle cakes, cookies 
and fritters you ever tasted are made with it. 





Recipes on every package. Get a package today and try 
these Cream of Rye fritters. = 


i ed One-half cup Cream of Rye, one-half cup wheat 

“Ree flour, yolks of two eggs, a little salt, one cup sweet milk; 
make a thin batter and stir in lightly two or three 
bananas cut in thin slices, and lastly, the whites of eggs 
beaten stiff. Dip with a spoon in hot fat and fry same 
as doughnuts. heme hot with a sauce made with one 
cup boiling water, two tablespoons cornstarch stirred 
in a little cold water, boil till clear; one cup sugar, 
tablespoon butter, little nutmeg. 


Sold by leading grocers. If your 
grocer hasn’t it, send us his name and 


we will see that you are supplied. 


MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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